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AN AMERICAN PAINTER IN MUNICH. 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS FROM SOME OF THE PAINTINGS OF CARL MARR. 


By Edward T. Heyn. 


W HEN the sarcastic Sidney Smith 
: inquired, “ Who looks at an Ameri- 
can picture or statue?" he hardly antici- 
pated that before the end of the century 
his interrogation would receive the answer, 
“Not only America, but also Europe.” 
While there are undoubtedly many causes 
which have contributed to bringing about 
this change in 


ty but even of prominence among their 
European brethren. 

“Tf you enumerate the great living 
painters of Europe, you must include the 
American, Carl Marr, in the list,” says a 
German authority. Few more brilliant 
careers can be found in the history of art 
than that of this great artist. Within lit- 

tle more than a 


‘the attitude of 
European crit- 
ics, not the least 
of these has 
been the suc- 
cess attained by 
a few American 
artists in the 
great European 
salons, in spite 
of the prevalent 
anti - American 
sentiment. and 
of the jealousy 
which in inter- 
national compe- 
tition is not un- 
natural. Ameri- 
can_artists have’ 
won prizes and 
honors which 
assure them not 
only positions 
of respectabili- 


MARR, 


decade of resi- 
dence in Eu- 
rope he has been 
chosen an hon- 
orary member 
and a professor 
of the famous 
Munich Acade- 
my, and has re- 
fused tempting 
offers of profes- 
sorships in Ber- 
lin and Vienna. 
His pictures 
have won gold 
medals and 
prizes in the 
great competi- 
tions of Ger- 
many, and the 
recognition of 
his greatness is 
as universal as 
it is deserved. 
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Carl Marr was born in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, in 1848, the son of John Marr, a 
leading engraver of that city. He received 
his early training at the German-English 
Academy, a private school. While. still 
quite young he showed a decided aptitude 
for drawing. He was also a great lover 
of music, and his early fondness for the 
study of history has not diminished but 
has found also expression in several histori- 


Gusson. Soon after he became a pupil of 
Professors Seitz and Gabriel Max at Mu- 
nich. His first painting to attract the at- 
tention of the critics was ‘‘Assuérus, the 
Wandering Jew,” or as it is now known, 
the “ Mystery of Life.” Professor Marr 
received a silver medal for this picture, 
but at that time was unable to sell it, and 
concluded to return to Milwaukee, his 
former home. New Yorkers will remem- 


CARI. MARR's STUDIO. 


cal paintings, among them his famous chef- 
@auvre, “The Flagellants.’’ He was in- 
structed in drawing by a veteran landscape 
painter, Henry Vianden, who still resides 
in Milwaukee. After leaving school he 
entered the engraving establishment of his 
father, drawing subjects on wood, later 
studying the art of engraving, which he 
mastered in a very short time. He mani- 
fested so much talent at the age of seven- 
teen that his father sent him to Europe to 
study. He first visited an art school in 
Weimar, but a year later went to Berlin 
and received the instruction of Professor 


ber that in 1882 this painting was pre- 
sented by Mr. George J. Seney to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

After his arrival in this country he 
showed a number of sketches made dur- 
ing his sojourn in Munich to publishers in 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities, 
but was told there was no market for such 
work in America. He went to Milwaukee 
and opened an art school there, and he also 
supported himself in a precarious manner 
by painting crayon portraits. One day an 
advertisement attracted his attention in 
which a railroad advertised tickets to Bos- 
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“many during 
‘the Napoleonic 


port of wound- 


represents a 
“scene which oc- 
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ton for $5 and return. He borrowed a 
sum of money from his brother and went 
to that city, where he succeeded in getting 
some illustrating to do. Other orders 
followed, and after saving a few hun- 
dred dollars, he made up his mind to re- 
turn to Munich. His first success there 
was won with the painting entitled “An 
Episode of 1813,” which was purchased by 
the German Association of Art, and is 
now to be found in the royal gallery in 
Hanover. The subject was taken from 
Gustav Frey- 
tag’s famous 
“ Bilden aus der 
Deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit.” It 


curred in Ger- 


war. A _ trans- 


ed French sol- 
diers is escorted 
by Russian Cos- 
sacks to a little 
village named 
Brinzlau, where 
a short stop is 
made. The 
prisoners are fa- 
tigued, thirsty 


Painted by Carl Marr. 


hungry, 


and the picture shows a number of women 
and children who are permitted by the 
Russian soldiers to feed them. It is a 
most charming and delightful picture. 
Another historical painting which the 
artist executed soon after is entitled “ Ger- 
many in 1806,” which is now in the Royal 
Academy at Koenigsberg, and for which 
he received a gold medal. It also yepre- 
sents a scene during the French invasion 
of Germany. A woman whose husband is 
in the German army is visited by a num- 
ber of French soldiers, who demand quar- 


A PORTRAIT OF THE 


ters in the house. The woman is seen in 
the centre of the room looking very sad 
and disconsolate. A group of soldiers 
are seated at a table to her right, while in 
the left corner is a solitary soldier, who 
gazes at her with a look of compassion 
on his face. The artist has shown in this 
picture much imagination, excellent tech- 
nique in drawing and. originality in his 
conception. 

Professor Marr’s magnus opus is the 
“ Flagellants,” which picture was begun in 
1885 and com- 
pleted in 1889. 
The canvas is 
of immense size 
(11x30). It 
was with diffi- 
culty that thear- 
tist found a suit- 
able place, with 
the proper light 
and height, to 
Daint pict- 
ure. He pre- 
sented an out- 
line sketch of 
his contem- 
plated work to 
the board of di- 
rectors of the 
Academy of Art 
in Munich, re- 
questing that 
they givea large 
vacant room in the Academy in which 
to stretch his canvas. However, the 
artist Piloty, who was one of the profes- 
sors and a director, bitterly denounced 
the work, and influenced by this distin- 
guished teacher they refused to grant the 
request made by Professor Marr. He, 
undaunted by this refusal, rented a room 
near by, where he worked on the picture 
most assiduously for four years. While 
the work was in progress an accident 
occurred to the picture. The artist one 
day made a misstep and plunged through 
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GOSSIP. 


the canvas. He managed with a pot 
of glue to mend it so that to-day no 
trace can be seen of the injury. The 
picture when completed was shown at 
the Munich art exhibit in 1890. The fore- 
most art critics of Germany were warm in 
its praise. The judges of award gave to 


- it a gold medal. The painting was subse- 


quently exhibited in Dresden, Leipzig, Vi- 
enna, Berlin, Paris and other European 
cities. It had a prominent place in the 
American section at the World’s Fair. It 
was recently purchased by Mrs. Emil 
Schandrin, of Milwaukee, for $15,000, and 
will be placed in the new public library 
building of that city when completed. 
The painting represents the procession 
of a band of religious fanatics known as 
the ‘Flagellants,” who at various inter- 
vals between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries overran Europe, appearing in 
Italy and Germany. They consisted of 
disorderly men, women and children, who 
supposed that by scourging and _flagella- 
tion they could propitiate the supposed 
wrath of God. The scene depicted is one 
of dramatic and intense realism. One sees 


a canvas consisting of two hundred life- 
size figures, a band of enthusiastic zealots 
stripped to the waist, old and young, ema- 
ciated and bleeding, with leather thongs in 
their hands. ‘The company ts led by an as- 
cetic, the monk Rainer, who bears aloft a 
huge metal crucifix, followed by the other 
penitents. At the end of the crowd areto 
be seen men who are actively engaged in 
the operation of whipping themselves in 
a most violent manner. The “ Flagel- 
lants” are also accompanied by a number 
of young children, with bright and lovely 
faces, who form a striking contrast com- 
pared with the other figures in the picture. 
Looking at the realistic scene, one seems 
to hear the groans and sighs and the 
singing of the psalms by the Flagellants, 
so full is it of intense and dramatic 
power. 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, of California, is the 
possessor of a painting by Professor Marr 
entitled “*‘Summer Afternoon,” for which 
she paid the artist $5000. This picture 
was awarded the so-called “ideal medal” 
when first shown in Berlin, and it was also 
exhibited in Chicago during the World’s 
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Fair. The painting represents a garden 
scene or a summer party. : 
Recently Consul Bierk, an art connois- 
seur residing in Munich, requested the 
leading German artists to paint an ideal 
picture of Christ. Professor Marr was 
one of nine artists who accepted the call. 
His painting attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, and George Voss, art critic of the 
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Painted by Carl Marr. 
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Professor Marr has no desire to again re- 
turn to America to locate permanently. 
He says that he has won his success 
abroad and it would be foolish for him 
to seek other fields new and untried. 
He expects, however, to visit this country 
occasionally. This fact is to be regretted 
because Professor Marr possesses every 
qualification to become the father of a 


A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S FATHER. 


Berlin ational Zeitung, made favorable 
mention of it in a recent article which ap- 
peared in that journal. 

Professor Marr visited Milwaukee early 
in 1893 before going to the World’s Fair. 
In September of that year he returned 
to Europe, going directly to Vienna, where 
he exhibited a painting, “On the Way to 
Communion,” which is now in Breslau. 


It represents a number of young girls 
seated in a boat with a fisherman who is 
rowing them to church. The artist re- 
ceived a gold medal for this painting also. 

Having received such recognition in 
Europe it is not to be wondered at that 


distinct American school of painting. A 
great number of American artists have 
received first prizes at art exhibits held in 
Europe recently. Yet these artists, al- 
though born in America, are really foreign 
painters, because the subjects treated are 
European and executed according to the 
rules of the same schools. It is there‘ore 
sincerely to be hoped that Professor Marr 
at some time in his future career will paint 
some American subjects. He has shown 
his inclination in the line of historical 
painting, and surely our history unexploited 
by artists will offerample material for such 
work, 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 
By R. Frederic Foster. 


Part VII.—THE PRIVATE CONVENTION SCHOOL. 


yo the whist-players of America 

met in Milwaukee in 1891 to worship 
at the shrine of their favorite game they 
seem to have acknowledged two popes— 
“ Cavendish,” in London, and Trist, in 


.New Orleans. Anything either of these 


authorities might 


same relation to orthodox whist-players 
as Bob Ingersoll does to the established 
church. No better evidence need be of- 
fered of the importance attached to the 
Trist-Cavendish papacy than the fact that 
whenever a new convention was offered 

to the American 


say was received 
with all the re- 
spect character- 
istic of those who 
believe in the 
doctrine of in- 
fallibility as ap- 
plied to whist. 
To the credit of 
Mr. Trist it must 
be said that his 


thrust upon him, 
for he is natural- 
ly one of the 
most unobtrusive 
of men, and his 
views in whist 
matters are al- 
ways expressed 
with the greatest 


public to swal- 
low, the pill was 
sugared with Mr. 
Trist’s approval, 
and the knock- 
down argument 
<7 ‘| in any discussion 
‘| was the assertion 
that the disputed 
convention would 
be found in the 
next edition of 
‘¢Cavendish.’’ 
During the heat- 
ed discussion 
about American 
leads, many per- 
sons will remem- 
ber how rapidly 
the news spread 
that the new 


diffidence, and 
with due consid- 
eration for the value of the opinions of 
others. 

Fortunately, the two gentlemen in whose 
hands the destinies of the whist world 
were placed were agreed upon most of 
the vital points connected with the game 
as it was then played. ‘ Cavendish” was 
the final arbiter in everything, and any 
person who disagreed with his views or 
questioned his decisions stood in about the 


MILTON C. WORK. 


leads would be 
given in the twen- 
tieth edition, and what a settler that was of 
the whole question. 

These leads soon became the sine gua 
non of whist. Every novice at the game 
was informed that the first step was to 
master American leads, and any one who 
did not know them, or knowing them did 
not adopt them, was immediately set down 
either as a very ignorant person or a very 
bad player. The fact that whist had been 
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played for a hundred and fifty years with- 
out any such adventitious aids did not 
prevent persons of more than ordinary in- 
telligence from gravely accepting the re- 
markable statement that the game had 
never been properly played before. G.W. 
P. had started the ball rolling in the direc- 
tion of conventional play; Trist, “‘ Caven- 
dish ” and Ames carried it on, until it grew 
to such proportions that the true object of 
whist play—winning tricks—seems to have 
been entirely lost sight of. 

The attention of whist-players being 
universally directed to the possibilities of 
conveying information by the manner in 
which certain combinations of cards were 
played, naturally led those taking up whist 
for the first time to suppose that such con- 
ventionalities were the chief object of the 
game, and that expertness in their use was 
the true test of skill. The tricks lost or 
gained by the adoption of these conven- 
tional methods does not seem to have 
entered into the question at all, and little 
attention was paid to those writers who 
brought forward evidence to show that 
nothing was gained by the use of such 
artificial means. Other writers, like ‘“* Pem- 
bridge” and “ Mogul” laughed the whole 
system to scorn, but no one would listen to 
them, and information-giving conventions 
continued to be all the rage. 

In looking back over the contemporane- 
ous literature of the game from 1891 to 
1894, it is curious to note the shallowness 
of the arguments advanced in favor of the 
new order of things. In the first place, it 
was supposed that the idea of showing num- 
ber in the suit led was entirely new, and 
was the invention of “Cavendish” and 
Trist. The December article in this mag- 
azine has shown how false that belief was, 
and that these number-showing leads were 
tried and rejected thirty years ago. In 
the second place, it was never claimed, ex- 
cept by inference, that any more tricks 
could be gained by these conventionalities. 
The usual reasons assigned for their adop- 
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tion were: ‘So that partner may know ;”’ 
“To direct partner to unblock ;” “To 
show partner three of the suit remaining,” 
etc. Some very extravagant claims were 
made in the prefaces to works on whist: 
“ The information given by these leads is of 
immense advantage to the partner,” is a 
common expression. Fisher Ames, in the 
preface to his“ Practical Guide to Whist,” 
says: ‘The better the partners are in- 
formed of the contents of each other’s 
hands the more complete and advanta- 
geous the combination ; and the new sys- 
tem gives much fuller and clearer informa- 
tion, both as to the number and character 
of the suit led from than the old.” These 
are strong statements to put forth without 
any pretence at facts to supportthem. In 
not a single instance does any writer, after 
explaining the new theory of giving infor- 
mation, claim as one of its advantages the 
fact that more tricks would be gained by 
the new method than by the old, in spite 
of the best defence of the adversaries. 
Winning tricks was never mentioned ; 
counting the hands was everything, and 
the advantage to the adversaries was 
passed over in complete silence, until 
“Cavendish ” startled the whist world by 
announcing that he had found following 
the second maxim of American leads to 
be atrick-losing game. He found by close 
observation of the results in actual play 
that he was giving too much information 
to his adversaries, and that by showing the 
exact number of cards he held in a suit he 
enabled the second hand to finesse against 
him with great safety and success. 

This led to similar observations with re- 
gard to other parts of the system, and it 
was soon found that with weak hands an 
undue advantage was given to strong ad- 
versaries. The motto of the conventional 
school was: “Information is of more 
value to the partner than to the adver- 
saries.”. This was an extension of Clay’s 
maxim, that it was better to inform your 
partner than to deceive your adversary. 
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Careful players soon found out that both 
maxims were a mistake, and that the mat- 
ter would be much better stated: “ In- 
formation is of more value to the strong 
hand than to the weak.” It was also found 
that the new system was of no advantage 
when the adversaries did not reciprocate, 
and when opposed by false cards the whole 
thing became a nightmare. 

Many examples were published of seri- 
ous loss from giving too much information. 
Here is a hand played in 1*93 at the Chi- 
cago Whist Club. The author was Z, and 
Y’s cards were held by Mr Harry Trum- 
bull, captain of the team that won the 
championship in 1894. Mr. Trumbull 
never believed in American leads, although 
he adopted them for the sake of harmony 
in team work. A and B are partners 
against Y and Z. Z dealt and turned the 
heart ace. The underlined card wins the 
trick, and the card under it is the next one 
led. A has the original lead. 


Trick| A Y B | Zz 
1 KO| A 100 
2&4 4&2 4&6 BA 
8 |#10 «a9 
4 9@| 3@ Aw 
5 10@ 4&3 J@ Ke 
|v2 3095 
7 |oJ 20/07 
8 |v10 |U4 QA 
9 |vQ 460/99 
12 &7 66 
13 Qo #5 Qa 74 


A-B win two tricks, a loss of four. 

The partners A-B are using the system 
known as American leads, in which the 
king led shows not more than four cards 
in the suit. Y knows that if Z has any 
other diamond it is the jack. ‘This marks 
at least five diamonds in B’s hand. At 
tricks 4 and 5 the lead of the ace of spades, 
followed by the jack, shows Y that B held 
five of that suit originally, This accounts 


for every card in B’s hand, showing that 


he has no more trumps; so Y’s play in 
passing the five led by Z is easily ex- 
plained. Here is the play when A-B gave 
no indication of the number of cards they 
held in either diamonds or spades : 


Trick| A i 
1 Ko! Ag! 20] 100 
ry 
4 36@ Ag 
5 10@43 Ke 
6 
7 98 |92 30 QA 
s se 76 
9 Yio | 40, JO 
10 VQ 6007 
11 Q0 45 
12 5047 le 
138 86048 | 


A-B win six tricks, a gain of four. 

A’s lead of the king gives no intimation 
of how many he holds of the suit, and B 
follows the spade ace with the queen, 
showing the jack, but not announcing the 
number of small cards. At trick 7 it will 
be noticed that B further conceals the 
number of his spades by discarding a 
diamond; but of course Z can place them. 

Gradually there came to the front many 
dissenting voices, protesting against the 
whole system of conventionalities as use- 
less. “Pembridge” ran his pen through 
it in the “Decline and Fall of Whist ;” 
“ Mogul”’ exposed the shallowness of the 
claims made for informatory play by sug- 
gesting that the perfection of information 
would be for the partners to expose their 
hands face upward on the table. Heasked 
those who believed in information to try 
the experiment and to see if they thought 
it improved the game. “ Cavendish ” has 
always expressed a wish to lay his cards 
face upward on the table before begin- 
ning to play. ‘ Mogul” insisted that 
giving information by arbitrary conven 
tions was not only useless from the trick- 
taking standpoint, but was an insult to 
the intelligence of the partner, who must 
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have been assumed to be so stupid that he 
could do nothing without special direc- 
tions, given to him by a system of more or 
less private signals. He also pointed out 
that the system tended to make rogues 
and sharpers ef otherwise well-meaning 
persons, who would naturally be led to 
invent information-giving conventions of 
their own. He says that if two players, 
accustomed to the use of American leads, 
were to visit a club in Paris, where such 
leads are unheard of, they would have to 
choose between two alternatives: either 
to admit that their system was a mere 
plaything and gave them no advantage 
whatever, or to refrain from using it be- 
cause it was not understood by their 
adversaries. If they maintained it to be 
an advantage and persisted in using it, 
they would be as guilty as if they signalled 
up their hands to each other on their 
fingers or coughed the number of their 
trumps. 

Any system of giving information which 
is not based on the principles of the game, 
and which could not possibly be understood 
by any person not previously instructed in 
it, is a private convention, no matter how 
widely it may have been published, be- 
cause there is no guarantee that the ad- 
versaries have read the publication. There 
have been persons who have attempted to 
show that the old system of leading at 
whist was designed for the purpose of giv- 
‘ng information. A favorite instance is 
the lead of the jack from K Q J and two 
others. The jack is not led to show five in 
the suit, but to coax partner to put on the 
ace and get out of the way. If partnerin- 
fers that a long suit in the leader’s hand 
was what prompted him to get the ace out 
of the way, that is a perfectly legitimate 
inference from the natural principles of 
play. But if a player leads queen and tien 
king at one time, queen and then ace at 
another, king and then queen at another, 
no player living would know what he was 
driving at unless it was explained to him 


that those leads were private conventions 
for showing the number of small cards 
held inthe suit. “ Mogul” very sensibly 
suggests that such complications are a 
waste of time If the system is known 
to all the players at the table, why not 
announce the combinations by word of 
mouth ? “ Partner, I have six clubs, A K Q 
at the head.” ‘This is done in several card 
games, notably Manille, which closely re- 
sembles whist. In the old game of Tri- 
omphe tke partners could show their hands 
to each other. 

Besides those who wrote against the sys: 
tem there were those who opposed it in 
play. Mr. A. G. Safford, of the Capital 
Bicycle Club in Washington, took with him 
to the second whist congress, held in New 
York in 1892, a team of four men who did 
not believe in informatory leads of any 
sort. These gentlemen were Harry N. 
Low, Jules P. Wooten, W. T. Bingham 
and I. G. Eakins, and they won the 
championship of the American Whist 
League, defeating fifteen of the strongest 
teams inthe world by the most decisive 
score ever made at a tournament, although 
all their adversaries used the informatory 
system of play. 

Strange to say, none of these facts or 
opinions seemed to affect the popular 
craze for giving information. As long as 
“Cavendish” said informatory play was 
the true science of whist, people seemed 
blind to any contrary opinions. Writers 
who failed to make American leads the 
principal feature of their works could not 
find a publisher. “Teachers who did not 
make American leads the basis of their in- 
struction could not find pupils. Players 
who did not use American ieads in their 
practice were considered unworthy of a 
place on any first-class team. No one 
would listen to argument. ‘Cavendish ” 
had spoken; Trist had approved, and _ it 
would be in the next edition of the “ Laws 
and Principles.” That left no room for fur- 
ther discussion, and any person who found 
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fault with the decision of the master” 
was either a madman or a fool. Logic 
and facts on one side were considered as 
completely answered by personalities and 
cheap witticisms on the other. With all 
the ardor of religious fanaticism the dis- 
ciples of the informatory school pinned 
their faith to the ¢pse divtt of “ Caven- 
dish.” ‘To argue about it was to admit 
the possibility of doubt; to doubt was to 
deny; and to deny was to put oneself be- 
yond the pale of recognition as a player. 

As may easily be imagined, informatory 
plays did not stop at number-showing 
leads. The naturally inventive American 
mind soon contrived other means. Each 
club had its whist crank, who lay awake at 
night studying up new systems of giving 
information. ‘These were duly exploited 
in the card-room, and after a brief trial 
were described in a letter to [VA7s¢, or 
published in some later edition of a text- 
book. As time went on these convention- 
alities increased to such an extent that it 
was impossible to publish them all, and 
still more impossible for any person to learn 
the half of them. Many were confined to 
certain localities, or known only in the 
immediate circle in which they originated. 
So great and crying was the evil that the 
officials of the Whist League were called 
upon to legislate against it, and at the 
congress of 1895 they decreed that all 
private conventionalities were illegal. So 
far from stopping their use, this edict on- 
ly prompted persons using such conven- 
tionalities to evade the spirit of the law 
by making some pretence at publication. 
Take them all in all, these private conven- 
tions have proyed to be the most malig- 
nant cancer that ever fastened itself. upon 
the game of whist, and many think if the 
knife is not applied to the evil it will cer- 
tainly kill the game. 

The greater part of the private conven- 
tions that have become current in America 
re mere rubbish. In the preface to his 
* Whist Openings " Howell sums them up 


as follows: “About a dozen distinct 
species of trump signals, echoes and sub- 
echoes are in common and uncommon 
use; discards from weakness, strength 
and anything at all, with the reverse to 
mean strength, weakness or nothing, ac- 
cordingly are practised from Woonsocket 
to Fergus Falls, and the leads, English, 
American, Philadelphian and what not, 
simple or compound, are in the condition 
of Buttercup’s babies. To this jumble of 
conventions I propose to make mat'ers 
worse by exploiting variations.” 

Commenting on this in the London 
Field, October 10, “* Mogul” says: “The 
use of signals has been adopted in Amer- 
ica with a fervor of which no symptom has 
yet appeared in England. Whether Mr. 
Howell’s list includes sneaks and sub- 
sneaks, whatever these may signify, I can- 
not say. ‘The evil did not stop here, as 
American players, owing to their fond- 
ness for dupiicate whist, have their own 
special partners (often declining to play 
with others), and these special pairs so 
frequently have their own peculiar signals 
that ‘the momentous question necessarily 
arose, are private signals legitimate? and 
it was not until after a long discussion in 
Whist—many of the American leading 
players upholding the perfect fairness of 
private signals—that the American Whist 
League, the final court of appeal in whist 
matters, issued its edict condemning ‘pri- 
vate conventions.’ 

The majority of these private conven- 
tions are only applicable to some of the 
minor details of the play. They are in- 
tended to supply stupid partners with 
brains ; they aim to point out to the duffer 
what a good player would see for himself ; 
they put all players on a level, and de- 
prive the real genius at the game of any 
opportunity to show his skill. 

Among the few that are based upon an 
idea or principle, the one probably most 
worthy of notice is the trump-showing sys- 
tem devised by Milton C. Work, which he 
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first set forth in his “ Whist Ideas,” pub- 
lished in 1894, during the session of the 
fourth whist congress in Philadelphia. 
His idea was to drop the number-showing 
leads and to substitute a system of varia- 
tions in the leads from high cards which 
should indicate to the three other players at 
the table whether or not the leader held 
four trumps. This was accomplished by 
leading the queen or ten when the trumps 
were weak; the king or jack when they 
were strong. The lead of the ace, if fol- 
lowed by the queen or the fourth-best, 
meant weakness ; if followed by the jack 
or the lowest card, strength. 

The weakness of this system when tried 
against good players is candidly acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Work, who finds that it is 
more likely to be of benefit to the adver- 
saries than to the partner; but against weak 
opponents he thinks the trump-showing 
leads are very strong. 

In order to carry out the trump-indicat- 
ing system in cases in which the player 
had not the lead, the following manner of 
playing small cards while following suit 
was suggested. Holding, for example, the 
2,5, 7 of a plain suit: 


PLAY Ist. 2d. 3d 
With short trumps........ 2 5 7 
With four trumps......... 5 =f 2 
With five trumps ......... 5 2 | 
With six trumps.......... 7 5 2 
With seven or more....... 5 


On this system the Hamilton Whist Club, 
of West Philadelphia, of which Milton 
C. Work was then the captain, risked its 
chances for the championship—and_ lost. 
The system has never ‘since been used by 
the team, although Mr. Work still believes 
that it is somewhere near the lines which 
the whist of the future will follow. He 
also believes in calling for a lead of trumps 
through an honor turned, which is accom- 
plished by an irregularity in leading. 

At one time Mr. Work was opposed to 
American leads, and played a set match 
to demonstrate their inferiority to the old 
leads, winning his point by thirteen tricks 
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in twenty-four hands. His objection was 
based on the confusion they occasioned; 
but since the adoption of the ten lead from 
Q J 10, and the fourth-best from K J 10, 
he thinks the principal objection to the 
system has been removed, as there is no 
longer any doubt as to the meaning of the 
queen. Mr. Work’s opinions probably have 
more weight with the whist-players of 
America to-day than those of any other 
writer. He edits a daily column .n the 
Philadelphia Fvening Telegraph, and has 


clearly set forth his views on the chief. 


points of whist strategy in his “ Whist of 
‘To-Day,” the second edition of which has 
recently been issued. 

The general drift of the game in Amer- 
ica was to become “ wooden.” Every one 
was striving after a system of play which 
should lay down exact rules for every 
situation, and in which one wing of the 
army might signal to the other the exact 
course which it was best to pursue. Little 
or nothing was left to individual judg- 
ment, and every player was trained to act 
like a machine. The natural result was 
that those who were not familiar with the 
complicated system of signals in use were 
not welcome at the ordinary whist-table, 
and those who attempted to play without 
its assistance, while they might acquit them- 
selves with credit, were continually mis- 
leading their partners, who had learned to 
depend so much on signals that they were 
no longer capable of using their common 
sense. 

This state of things could not last. The 
weakness and absurdity of the whole sys- 
tem of private conventions was daily be- 
coming more apparent to the really great 
players, and the great mass of mediocrity 


~ was getting heartily tired of tramping over 


the same old paths. ‘The individuality of 
the players was striving for assertion, and 
the whist world was ripe for revolution. 
In 1896 it came, and it seems destined to 
sweep everything before it. In our next 
article we shall discuss the change. 


ENGLAND AS A FIFLD FOR ARTISTS. 


Ly Charles Turner. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF ENGLISH COTTAGES AND COTTAGERS: 


F it be necessary for the American land- 
scape and genre painter to goto Eu- 
rope for his subjects, a supposition I should 
on occasion entirely dispute, why is it that 
he so largely selects the peasantry of France 
for his subjects? ‘There is, it is true, the 
somewhat slipshod one, that the transition 
from the ateliers of Paris to Pont-Aven on 
the Bay of Biscay, Gretzpar-Nemours in 
the forest of Fontainebleau, or Montreuil 
among the farm-lands and sand-dunes of 
Picardy, is easy. It may be easy, it gen- 
erally is easy to make mistakes, and the 
too exclusive devotion to one ideal is, in 
my opinion, the mistake our artists make. 
They should cross the Channel and study 
the peasantry of Great Britain. 


I can hear the twin cries go up at once, 
“See what we shall lose in picturesque- 
ness!” and “ How can we paint in sucu 
a climate”? “What! exchange sunny 
France for grim gray Britain? Leave the 
glittering champaigns of Normandy, wlere 
color dances in the sunshine, and betake 
ourselves to the fog-girt shores of Albion?” 
Yes! in all seriousness I would ask Ameri- 
can artists to do this! or, at least, to 
examine whether the premises of the argu- 
ment, which restrict them to France, are 
based on fact, and not on mere conven- 
tional phrases, under the influence of which 
they have become hide-bound. I chal- 
lenge altogether the accuracy of the data, 
both as to picturesqueness and light, on 


A PILEASANT PASTURE, 
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A HAY-STACK SHELTER, 


which the conclusions in favor of an ex- 
clusive French field are based. 

And first as to the picturesqueness of 
the figure subject at command. By trans- 
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ferring their field from rural France to 
Great Britain I maintain that American 
artists would, in fact, exchange the monot- , 
ony of the sabot and the Percheron pro- 
portions of a single race for the greatest 
variety to be found in any land. Cymric 
and Norseman, Saxon and Dane, Celt and 
Gael, Lutherean Hollanders driven from 
the Netherlands by the tyranny of Alva, 
Huguenots hurried out of France by re- 
ligious persecutions, have each their rep- 
resentatives in one or another divisions of 
the country, in almost unsullied purity. 

Every type of physical construction, 
every shade of complexion, every variety 
of expression has its examples amongst 
the peasantry of Great Britain. One may 
find villages where the blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired Saxon or swarthy Norseman live, 
whose forefathers pulled the long bow at 
Agincourt and saw the beacon-lights of 
the Spanish armada flash from their native 
hills, generations before half the titles in 
Burke were created. 
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Lose picturesqueness! No! 
The supposition is entirely un- 


American artists who have 
hitherto found a sufficiency of 
picturesqueness among the fish- 
ermen of Etaples spend an au- 
tumn amongst the toilers of 
the deep in the North Sea, the 
trawlers of Great Yarmouth 
(from among whom Dickens 
drew his Peggottys), and they 
will not only have a sufficiency 
such as they never dreamed 
of in the petty Picard village, 
but asurfeit. The ports of the North Sea 
are indeed a mine of wealth in form, color, 
costume, action, posing, grouping and 
character, on which they may draw with- 
out stint; for every tide will bring in its 
flotilla of fresh subjects. 

Or, if their predilection be for inland 
scenery and the idyllic in pastoral peasant- 
ry, they will find it in whatever direction 
they may turn, whether amongst the cherry 
gardens of Kent, the cider orchards of 


WINTER’S DESCENT. 


Worcestershire, the sheep downs of the 
southern wolds, the foresters of merrie 
Hampshire, or last, but not least, on the 
great level of the Fens. Indeed, in 
the land made classic by Kingsley’s 
“ Hereward the Wake” they will find 
inexhaustible material. Certain royal ac- 
ademicians have touched the neighbor- 
hood of one little riverside inn, the very 
existence of which is almost unknown, 
yet both have made an artistic, and 
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AN OLD MILL. 


one a pecuniary, fortune from their studies. 
But why particularize when so wide, so 
diverse, a field lies east, west, north and 
south; when every village is rich, not only 
in the character of its people, but no less 
so in the artistic beauty of its cotters’ 


homes. There may 
be some who may 
think that such pict- 
ures as Tennyson has 
drawn in “ Aylmer’s 
Field’ are overdrawn, 
where, depicting a vil- 
lage of these cottage 
homes, he says: 
**One looked all roses 
and another wore 
A close set robe of jas- 
miie sown with stars. 
This had a rosy sea of 
gilly-flowers 
Avoutit « 
That a lily avenue 
climbing to the door.” 
This is not a poetic license, however; 
there are many such villages. I remember 
one as I write, quite well, Laverstoke, so 
closely fitting Tennyson’s whole descrip- 
tion that it seems it must have stood for 
his model, yet he never saw it, Of course 
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the searchers 
after the re- 
verse of Lav- 
erstoke can 
find it; it is 
not contend- 
ed that all is 
idyllic. 

It is the 
same with 
the peasant- 
ry; of course 
there are 
coarse men 
among them, 
but then 
there are 
coarse men 
in every class 
of life; but 


taken as a class the peasantry will repay 
the artist lavishly, whether in the early 
spring, whilst it is still but dimly light, 
they see him as did Lowell, 
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A PRIMITIVE INDUSTRY. 


i ENGLISH LABORING TYPES, 
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“Clear the 
brown path to 
meet his coul- 
ter’s gleam. 

Lo! on he comes, 
beside his 
smoking team, 

With toil’s 
bright dew- 
drops on his 
sunburnt 
brow, 

The lord of 
earth, the 
hero of the 
plough.” 

Or when the 

harvest comes 

and they are 
called upon 
for their ut- 
most exertion, 


then you may see them, week in week 
out, broad of shoulder, long of loin, tanned 
and blithe, their white shirts, open at the 
neck and loosely fastened with a scarlet 
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tie, flashing above the breast-high wheat, 
or wielding the glittering fork, lifting 
higher and higher the golden sheaves. 
And when evening approaches they wend 
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their way, thick-booted and fus- 
tian-clad, to their favorite inn, 
whereat they wash the dust out of 
their ample throats with brown 
October ale, and by way of diver- 
sion adjourn to the neighboring 
outdoor bowling-green, where they 
will, in mere exuberance of physi- 
cal prowess, pitch at “four cor- 
ners’ a flattened sphere of the 
dimensions of a goodly Cheshire 
cheese and the weight of a young 
cannon - ball, for hours. That 
game “four corners ”’ is their dis- 
tinctive diversion, and woe betide 
the stranger within the gates who 
thinks he can match his. skill 
against these veritable sons of 
Anak. They would knock the 
party walls out of an American 
bowling-alley in ten minutes. 


Nor does the dress of the peasantry fail 
in artistic requirements, though it varies 
widely in different parts of the country. 
That of the women is often exceedingly 
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artistic, especially in the summer, when in 
large numbers they join the men in the 
hay-field or in the wheat harvest, or, with 
still more artistic effect, when the whole 
womenkind and the children of the villages 
turn out, day after day, to glean the stray 
grain kft by the reapers, which prescrip- 
tion makes their own. Then they live all 
day in the fields, and many a group worthy 
of models for a Madonna and child may be 
found ready posed for the artist’s easel, 
and many a Rachel and Rebecca will be 
seen. 

At other times the presence of women- 
kind afield is mainly restricted to the elder 
girls, who carry from the village the hot 
midday meal which the good wife at 
home never fails to send to her liege lord 
and strapping boys. ‘These are opportuni- 
ties of great enjoyment to the village 
maidens; many a time I have surprised 
them, lingering on the homeward way, 
bedecking themselves with strings of 
Jaisies and garlanded with wild rose, en- 


A FAMILY PARTY. 


acting, with mock ceremony and many 
courtesies, “‘ The Reception of My Lady,” 
or later in the year threading the leafy 
woodlands and making them ring with 
metry laughter. 

And yet another rural picture floats 
across the vista of memory, of a village 
green overshadowed by avenerable church, 
and elms nearly as old, where nimble- 
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ure. Those were Olympian 
games, with which the wel!kin 
rang. 

All th's, it may be said, may 
be true and yet that I have not 
met the gravamen of the ob- 4 
jection to Great Britain, ze., the 
loss of color, the loss of that 


prismatic influence, which in 
Normandy paints the lily, adorns 
the rose and adds a magic lustre 
to everytouch. ‘To this I would 
in the first place say, are the 
fingered workers twirled the bobbin round artists who claim this for France not 


the bulky pillows on which lace of exqui- inverting the actual process and attribut- 
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SOME ENGLISH CATTLE, 


site pattern slowly coiled, whiist they ing to the atmosphere what really be- 
chatted and worked on the open green; longs to the school of painting? Does 
and on the dusty road, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, and -_ 

shorn of all but their little 
pants and snow-white-shirts, 
the boys of the village would 
race for hours, scattering 
the dust in the glow of the 
evening sun as though a 
troop of cavalry were ap- 
proaching. I have seen 
many a contest of pluck, 
skill and speed since, but 
never one from which con- 
testants and spectators alike 


derived such unalloyed pleas- IN ARCADY. 
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4 
HOMEWARD. 
not this distinctive attribute, in fact, ap- tions under which it is done? Is not the 
4 ply to work done after the French meth- difference, indeed, rather in the tech- 


od, rather than to the atmospheric condi- nique than in the aérial medium? In 
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other words, 
would not the 
hand trained 
in French 
methods of 
expression 
produce ef- 
fects from 
British sub- 
jects quite as 
dissimilar to 
the effects 
obtained by 
the English 
methods as 
they do from 
similar studies made from French sub- 
jects? I think so. In still-life studies it 
is so! Why not then in genre and land- 
scape? 

In laboring this view I have entirely left 
out of sight the still larger one of the 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 


existence of 
distinctly 
French at- 
mosphere at 
all. This I 
might —chal- 
lenge with, I 
think, some 
success. In 
the first place 
I would vent- 
ure the opin- 
ion that the 
existence of 
the belief cf 
a marked 
difference of atmospheric conditions is the 
result of a too limited knowledge cf Great 
Britain. True there are conditions and 
seasons and places to which it may apply, 
but Great Britain is a great deal larger 
and more diverse in its atmospheric charac- 


A ROADSIDE MEAL. 
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teristics than critics gen- 
erally give it credit for ; 
from balmy Devon to cloud- 
capped Skye is a far call, and 
from the Egyptian dryness 
of the eastern flats to the 
hills of Wicklow, swathed in 
the everlasting moisture of 
the Gulf Stream, is to travel 
over varieties as wide apart 
as the conditions of most 
continents. They cannot 
be generalized or dismissed 
with a metaphor. But for 
the sake of meeting the 
Francophile upon his own 
ground, or at least ground . 
near a common comparison, I would be 
prepared to back the chalk Southdowns of 
England, from which indeed his beloved 
France can be seen, as equal in every 
respect to western France. 

Let me add in conclusion one example 


HARVESTING. 


rather of the result of school than of fact, 
by instancing Turner. Surely it will be 
admitted that his results were rather in 
his methods than in the actual aérial con- 
ditions, or if not then England has the 
most marvellously refractive, color-hold- 


ing, color-producing, color-glorifying at- 
mosphere in the world. 


from the English school, on this subject 
of atmospheric influence on color being 


TO THE WHIRLPOOL RAPIDS. 
By Mildred Tsabel MeNeal. 


OLL on and on, thou mad, tumultuous tide ! 
Thy prison walls rise pitiless to mock 
Thy impotence and struggling and block . 
And hem thy eager way on every side. 
Strong as thou art, and mighty, thou hast tried 
In vain for ages to escape the rock 
Of thy deep dungeon. Not the lightest shock 
It feels from all thy wild, despairing pride. 


Oh toil-worn human tide! For ages long 
Thou too hast been a prisoner and fought 
With noble rage against thy narrow lot,— 
But what art thou? Forever does one see 
Rising above thy burdened wrongs and thee, 

Thy, captor kings of old, smiling and strong. 
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THE GREAT TREASURY ROBBERY. 
By Rufus R. Wilson. 


ParT I.—THE CRIME. 


“T HAVE just been called into a case 

that promises unusual developments. 
If possible, meet me at the Riggs in Wash- 
ington to-morrow.” 

So ran a telegram which reached me 
one August morning twelve years ago. 
It was signed by Sheldon McCurdy and 
dated ata small town in Ohio. It interested 
me at once, for though McCurdy was still 
in the early thirties, I had already come 
to regard him as one of the shrewdest of 
men. A born detective, who followed with 
absorbing zeal the intricacies of his calling, 
he was, in acuteness, the power of close 
observation, almost unerring knowledge 
of human nature, and the ability to swiftly 
follow to accurate and logical conclusions 
seeming trifles that would have escaped 
the attention of other men, clearly with- 
out an equal in his profession. 

McCurdy and I had been friends from 
boyhood, and I had followed his successes 
in his calling with ever-growing admira- 
tion. Several times he had asked me to 
take a small part in cases he thought 
would interest me, and when I received 
the telegram given above I made instant 
preparation to join him. 

Upon reaching Washington, i found 
McCurdy in the best of spirits. There 
was a merry twinkle in his blue eyes, and 
his round, mobile face, a face that would 
have made the fortune of any comedian, 
broke into smiles as I entered. 

By these tokens I knew that he saw stir- 
ring work ahead of him, and was ready for it. 

He grasped my hand warmly, motioned 
me to a chair, and pushing his cigar-case 
toward me plunged at once into the sub- 
ject of his message. 


“Bob, of course, you know all about 
the successful attempt to rob the Treasury 
last winter?” 

McCurdy referred to a mysterious crime 
about which all the world had been talk- 
ing for months. A night-guard at the 
Treasury Building in Washington had 
been murdered, entrance effected to one 
of the vaults, more than a million dollars 
stolen, and the thief had made good his 
escape, leaving no clue behind. I nodded 
an affirmative, and McCurdy went on: 

“Well, as the Secret Service men have 
failed to get to the bottom of the affair, 
the chief has seut for me to see if I can be 
of any assistance in clearing it up. I 
don’t hanker after the job, for the chief is 
a long-headed fellow, who seldom has to 
confess himself beaten, and I am afraid 
the chase will be a hard one. But I shall 
do the best Ican. The case is a curious 
one, and, as it is sure to develop some 
novel features, I wired you yesterday to 
run over if you had the time, so that you 
could be familiar with it from the start. I 
have asked the chief to meet me this morn- 
ing, and I presume he will be here present- 
ly. Inthe meantime, let us have breakfast.” 

We were still lingering over our coffee 
when the chief’s card was brought in, 
followed almost immediately by its owner, 
a gray-haired, sharp-featured man of sixty. 

“IT see you got my message,” said Mc- 
Curdy. “Your letter, after following me 
for a week, overtook me at Chicago, and 
I came on as soon as Icould. Now, what 
do you want of me? Holder here is an old 
friend of mine, and you can talk as freely 
in his presence as though we were alone.” 

** Well,” said the chief, we don’t seem 
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to make any progress in running down 
the thief who robbed the Treasury vault 
last winter, and I have been authorized to 
place the case in your hands.” 

“You are to step out while I step in. 
Is that the idea?” asked McCurdy. 

“Exactly, though the resources of our 
office will be always at your command.” 

“Twill take the case,” said McCurdy, 
after a moment's silence, “but may not 
succeed where you have failed, and you 
mustn’t be disappointed if I have to give 
it up in the end. First give me an 
account of the affair from the beginning. 
Of course, I have read all the press de- 
spatches relating to it, but probably you 
have important information that has not 
been published.” 

“Onthe morning of February 6,” the chief 
began, “the clerk whose duty it is to open 
the currency vault inthe Treasury Building 
discovered the inner door ajar and on the 
floor the dead body of one of the night- 
guards. I reached the vault five minutes 
after the alarm was given. I first exam- 
ined the body of Hardin, the guard. His 
lantern, keys and cap were in place, and 
although he had been chloroformed, there 
were no marks of violence about his per- 
son, nor could I find any evidences of a 
struggle in the vault.” 

“Just one question, please,” interjected 
McCurdy. “What were this guard’s du- 
ties?” 

“The guards are shifted about fre- 
quently, but on the night of the robbery 
Hardin's watch was over the vault, and he 
had a key to its outer door. This key was 
found in his pocket. He did not have a 
key to the inner door. When I examined 
that, I found that the wires running from 
the lock to the electric alarm in the office 
of the captain of the watch had been skil- 
fully grounded, and the lock picked by an 
expert cracksman. In the meantime the 
clerks who had been counting the money 
stored in the vault had discovered that 
three packages of one-hundred - dollar 


notes, amounting to $1,200,000, were miss- 
ing.” 

“What did you do next?” 

“T sent for the captain of the guard. It 
is this officer’s duty to make hourly patrols 
of the building. He had done so on the 
previous night, and at each visit had 
found Hardin at his post. Furthermore, 
the captain said he remembered distinctly 
seeing him go off duty at seven in the 
morning, and from this story he has since 
made no deviation. ‘There would be some 
reason for believing that the captain lied to 
conceal a neglect of duty on his part which 
would have rendered the murder and rob- 
bery possible, but a dozen of the guards 
confirm his statement that Hardin was 
seen alive as late as seven in the morning.” 

“There was an autopsy?” 

“Yes, and the doctors who performed it 
were all positive that Hardin had been 
dead seven or eight hours when the body 
was discovered. According to that he 
must have been killed before two o’clock, 
and yet a dozen men are ready to swear 
that they saw him alive five hours later.” 

McCurdy chewed thoughtfully on his 
half-smoked cigar, and rocked gently to 
and fro in his chair. 

“ How long, in your opinion,” he asked, 
after a pause, “did it take the robber to 
ground the wires and then pick the lock ?” 

“At least two hours. He could not 
have done it in less time.”’ 

“And during that time, according to his 
own statement, the captain must have 
passed the vault twice, and each time 
found Hardin at his post ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Was it some bank burglar?” 

“The day the robbery was discovered I 
looked up the whereabouts of every cracks- 
man known to the police. Not one was 
within hundreds of miles of Washington at 
the time.” 

“ How could a stranger gain admission 
to the Treasury Building at night?” 

“Tt is impossible.” 
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“But if he did, how could he get out?” 

“ He would have to pass twenty guards 
in doing so.” 

“What about the clerk in charge of the 
vault during the day?” 

“ He readily accounted for his where- 
abouts from the time he left the building 
in the eyening until he returned next 
morning. We have shadowed him con- 
stantly ever since the robbery, and have 
found nothing against him.” 

“ The captain of the guard?” 

“He is a veteran of the war, with a 
splendid record as a soldier and a citizen. 
We have shadowed him also and with the 
same results.” 

“ And Hardin?” 

“He was a man of middle age. His 
habits were good and he had been a guard 
for years. There was nothing to indicate 
that he had been a party to the crime.” 

‘‘ Has any of the stolen money got into 
circulation ?” 

“No; but I think that is easily ex- 
plained. Three hours after the money 
was missed, a full description of it was 
telegraphed to every part of the world. 
This fact, much to our chagrin, got into 
the newspapers, and thus gave warning to 
the thief, who is certainly a shrewd one, 
that if he tried to dispose of his spoils he 
would be arrested at once.” 

Again McCurdy chewed thoughtfully at 
his cigar, and rocked gently to and fro in his 
chair. His chin was buried in his breast, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

“What’s your theory of the robbery, 
chief?” he asked after a time. 

“JT have had a hundred; I don't know 
as I have any now,” was the reply, given 
with a forced laugh. “I know Hardin 
was murdered and the vault robbed; but 
how he could have been seen alive five 
hours after the doctors say he was dead, 
how the thief got into the building, how 
he found time to kill the guard, pick the 
lock and loot the vault without being dis- 
covered, and how, after all these things 
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were done, he managed to escape with his 
booty, are questions to which I am frank 
to confess I can find no answer. And that 
is why I want you to have a try at them.” 

“ T am much obliged to you, chief,” said 
McCurdy. “And now I should like to 
have a talk with the captain of the guard. 
You can send for him, if you will; and 
while we are waiting let’s walk over to 
the Treasury Building and have a look at 
the vault.” 

Half an hour later, a messenger having 
in the meantime been sent off for the cap- 
tain of the guard, we were standing in 
front of the vault, and McCurdy at once 
set about his examination. He inspected 
the locks, measured the distance between 
the two doors, and went over the floor 
with a pocket-glass. Nothing seemed to 
escape him. 

Next he asked for a lantern, hammer and 
chisel; and, these having been brought, 
stepped into the recess between the 
doors, and had the outer one locked 
behind him. Standing in front of the 
vault, we could hear, now and then, the 
barely perceptible click of the hammer 
striking some hard substance, but from 
the lantern not the smallest ray of light 
penetrated the intervening wall of steel. 

When released, McCurdy inquired if we 
had heard the sound or seen the light, 
and being informed that the former was so 
faint as to be noticed only by one who was 
expecting it, and the latter invisible, seemed 
entirely satisfied with his experiment. 

After this a visit was paid to all parts 
of the great building; wut McCurdy, 
though alert and watchful, ventured few 
questions. Once, however, his quick eye 
catching sight of a small closet in a recess 
of the corridor near the vault, he stopped 
to examine it, and then, turning to the 
chief, asked if it would be possible for a 
man to hide in the building during the day 
and to remain there undiscovered after the 
close of business. 

“Such a thing is impossible,” was the 
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reply. And the inspection of the building 
was concluded without further incident. 

We found the captain of the watch 
awaiting us when we returned tothe hotel, 
and as soon as introduced he showed the 
greatest eagerness to tell all he knew. 

“Tam positive,” said he, “that no one 
but the guards were inside of the building 
on the night of the robbery. Hardin 
came on duty atthe usual time. IT saw him 
hourly during the night, and was at the 
door when he left the building in the 
morning.” 

“When do the guards eat their lunch ?” 

“ Between eleven and twelve, as a rule. 
Each man brings it with him, and eats it at 
his post.” 

“ And Hardin followed this custom?” 

“Yes, he brought his food in a basket, 
and had done so for years.” 

“Jo you remember seeing this basket 
the night he was killed ?”’ 

“ To tell the truth, I don’t know whether 
Udid or not. But come to think of it, I 
am pretty sure he had it with him when he 
reported for duty in the evening.” 

“Tf a thief had been concealed in the 
building weuld it have been possible for 
him to have chloroformed Hardin without 
the fact being discovered until you made 
your next visit?” 

“No. Hardin sat with his back to the 
door of the vault. A thief could not have 
crept up behind him, and had he attempted 
to approach from either side he would cer- 
tainly have been discovered before he 
could close in upon Hardin. ‘Then a cry 
of alarm would instantly have brought a 
dozen guards to the spot.” 

“That is all, captain. 
there is nothing more we can do to-day, I 
will not trouble you further; but I wish you 
would meet me here as early in the morn- 
ing as possible. There are several little 
matters I will want to look up to-morrow.” 

McCurdy’s visitors took their leave, and 
we went fora drive on the other side of 
the Potomac, returning for a late dinner. 


And, chief, as 


All the evening McCurdy was silent and 
preoccupied. When the hands of the 
clock pointed to eleven he arose, threw 
away the cigar-stub he had allowed to go 
out, and said: 

“ Good-night, old man. 
and want to sleep over it. 
in the morning.” 

I slept late the next morning, and when 
I joined McCurdy found he had been up 
and at work for hours. He was seated at 
a table and busily writing telegraph mes- 
sages, stopping after each one to add a 
check to a typewritten list of addresses 
lying spread out before him. He greeted 
me cheerily, pushed the morning paper 
toward me and went on with his writing. 
For half an hour only the sharp scratching 
of his pen broke the silence of the still 
summer morning. Then, with a sigh of 
relief, he shoved back his chair, lit a 
cigar and was ready for talk. 

“ Theories-are sometimes mighty uncer- 
tain things, Bob,” said he, “but I think I 
have hit upon one that will clear up this 
Treasury robbery, and am going to follow 
it up for all it’s worth. ‘Things are taking 
a different shape than I thought they 
would at first, and there won’t be much in 
the case to interest you for some time to 
come; but I shall have to wait several 
days for information I am wiring for this 
morning, and if you can find ways of 
amusing yourself until to-morrow night, 
while I finish up a little preliminary work 
here, we will then run down to White Sul- 
phur Springs for a week’s rest.” 

I gave ready assent to this arrangement, 
and the following night we left for White 
Sulphur Springs, where we spent what, as 
a whole, was one of the pleasantest weeks 
of my life. McCurdy was at his best, and 
quickly made himself a general favorite; 
but not once did he make reference to the 
venture on which he was about to embark. 
It was one of the most admirable traits of 
this extraordinary man that, until the time 
came to reveal them, he knew how to keep 


I have an idea 
I will see you 
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his plans to himself. When I bade him 
good-by in Washington, before continu- 
ing my journey to New York, he said : 

“The more I think of this robbery the 
more certain I am that I have struck the 
proper clue at the start. I could tell you 
my suspicions now, but I know you think 
me an awfully clever fellow, and if in the 
end it should turn out that I was mistaken 
you would find that your golden god was 
only a tin one after all, and I couldn't 
have that. It may be a month, and it may 
be a year, before I shall be able to show 
Iam right. When I do I'll let you know, 
and if youcan I want you to join me for 
the finish.” 

And so we parted. During the follow- 
ing six months I heard from McCurdy at 
frequent intervals, and though in none of 
his letters did he mention the work upon 
which he was engaged, I had confidence 
in his skill and shrewdness, and knew in 
due time he would redeem his promise. 

And he did. I was dressing for the 
theatre one evening when a messenger 
knocked at the door of my apartment and 
handed me a telegram. It was dated at 
Tacoma and signed by McCurdy. It 
read: 

“ Come at once.” 

I reached Tacoma six days later. It 
was a long journey, but I would readily 
have taken a longer one under like condi- 
tions. McCurdy met me at the station. 
Lunch was already spread for us in his 
room. When it was finished and I had 
given him an account of my journey, he 
said : 

“Well, Bob, the scent I struck at the 
start proved the right one, and I have 
found my man. Did I ever show you the 
picture of Hardin, the murdered guard ? 
No? Here it is,” and he handed me the 
photograph of a good-looking man of 
forty-five or thereabouts. “ And _ here,” 
handing me another photograph, “is the 
picture of the man who killed him and 
robbed the Treasury.” 


The likeness between the two was so 
close that at a first glance I could have 
sworn they were pictures of one and the 
same man, and only a close inspection 
later revealed minor differences that at 
first had escaped my notice. 

McCurdy paused until I had in part 
recovered from my surprise, and then 
went on: 

“He is here in Tacoma. I secured the 
last bit of evidence against him the other 
night, and have only been waiting your ar- 


rival to gather him in. He is a lawyer by 


the name of Palmer, and boards at this 
hotel. I am out here looking up some 
choice real estate investments,” this witha 
quiet smile, “and made his acquaintance 
the very day I arrived. He is a clever 
fellow, but I have taken him off his guard, 
and we are now the best of friends. I 
could tell you the whole story now, and it 
is a long one; but, thinking I deserved 
some little reward for the long chase 
Palmer has led me, I have planned a little 
surprise for him this evening, and if you 
don’t mind waiting until then, I will treat 
you to a bit of comedy well worth the price 
of your trip across the continent.” 

I told McCurdy to choose his own time 
for telling the story I was so anxious to 
hear, and, changing the subject, he was 
for the remainder of the afternoon the 
most agreeable of hosts. At eight that 
evening he took two revolvers from a 
drawer, put one in his pocket, and handed 
the other to me, remarking as he did so: 

“He may not make any trouble, but he 
is a desperate fellow, and it is just as well 
to be prepared for him.” 

Then we put on our hats, and McCurdy 
taking the lead, climbed the stairs to the 
next floor of the hotel, where, at the end 
of a long hall, he paused and knocked 
at a door. ‘The knock was answered by 
aman who, as soon as he caught sight of 
my friend, with a smile held out his hand, 
saying : 

“Oh, it is you, is it, Mr. McCurdy? 
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Come in, come in. 
you.” 

We entered, and the next moment I was 
studying with curious interest the man to 
whom I had just been introduced and for 
whom the coming interview was fraught 
with such weighty consequences. He was 
of medium height and erect and well-knit 
figure, his long arms and broad shoulders 
denoting unusual strength. Hair slightly 
tinged with gray covered a well-shaped 
head, set firmly on a strong, thick neck. 

The features of his clean-shaven face, a 
face almost devoid of color, were clear-cut 
and regular ; the forehead was broad and 
high ; the nose and the chin and the deep, 
tense lines about the mouth bespoke firm- 
ness and a resolute character. Perhaps 
his most striking feature were eyes of the 
peculiar gray so often found in men of 
action. 

All in all, he was a good-looking and 
some would have termed him a handsome 
man. 

His dress was neat, yet unobtrusive, his 
manners quiet and well-bred, and when 
he spoke his well-chosen words gave evi- 
dence of education and refinement, an in- 
ference silently confirmed by the profusion 
of books and magazines scattered about 
the room. 

An open law-book, with paper, pen and 
ink laid out on the table, showed that he 
had been at work when interrupted ; but 
he welcomed us with easy cordiality, set 
out cigars and, being informed that I was 
an old acquaintance of McCurdy’s who 
had just arrived from the East, manifested 
a warm interest in the incidents of my 
journey. 

For an hour or more the conversation 
ran along in commonplace channels, and I 
began to wonder why the dénouement was 
so long in coming, when McCurdy, who 
had been glancing leisurely over the pages 
of a newspaper, said: 

“ T see they have made quick work of that 
Chicago forger. His crime came to light 


I am glad to see 


only a couple of weeks ago; he madeaclean 
breast of it on Monday, and this morning 
the judge gave him fifteen years at Joliet. 
By the way, have I told you that a de- 
tective, who is a friend of mine, has been 
trying for some months to find the man 
who robbed the Treasury at Washingtona 
year or soago? You remember the affair, 
don’t you, Palmer?” 

The light from a large chandelier was 
shining full upon the colorless face of the 
man to whom this question was addressed, 
and I anxiously studied its effect upon 
him. The mouth closed tightly over teeth 
of singular whiteness, but beyond this he 
gave no sign of uneasiness and surprise. 

remember it,”’ said Palmer, carelessly. 
“A guard was killed and a large sum 
stolen. ‘They have never found any clue 
to the thief, I believe.” 

“No,” McCurdy went on; “or rather 
they hadn’t up to the time my friend was 
called into the case, after the Secret Ser- 
vice men had given it up. He is an origi- 
nal sort of fellow, and works after methods 
of his own. He is fond of comparing any 
case in which he may be engaged to a 
problem in algebra, and maintains that 
when the impossible things have been 
eliminated from it, it isan easy matter with 
the possible ones remaining to devise a 
formula with which the unknown quantity 
can be found. You catch the idea?” 

McCurdy paused to knock the ashes 
from his cigar, and then resumed: 

“Tn the present. case it was his business 
to separate the impossible from the possi- 
ble, and then to construct a formula with 
which the unknown quantity, or in other 
words the thief, could be found. 

“Well, my friend discovered there were 
several impossible things connected with 
this Treasury robbery. The guard’s dead 
body, you will recall, was found in the 
vault at nine in the morning, and the 
other guards said they had seen him alive 
two hours before. But this was plainly 
impossible, for the autopsy showed he had 
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been dead seven or eight hours when the 
vault was opened. 

“My friend further found that it was 
impossible, without discovery, for a stran- 
ger to get either in or out of the Treasury 
Building after the close of business hours, 
and that it was also impossible, without 
discovery, for the guard to have been 
murdered at his post in the corridor in 
front of the vault. 

“ Now, separated, and studied by them- 
selves, these impossibilities threw into 
stronger relief the possibilities of the case, 
which indicated that the man seen by the 
guards after Hardin was murdered was 
some one who closely resembled the lat- 
ter; that this man was a person whose 
presence in the building would excite no 
comment, and who had concealed himself 
there during the day, and that the guard 
had been murdered inside the vault by this 
man, for whom he had previously opened 
the outer door. 

“ Using these possibilities as a basis, my 
friend evolved the following formula: 

««The robbery was committed by some 
frequenter of the Treasury Building, who 
had found a hiding-place there during the 
day, that the dead guard had been a 
party to the plot, and, opening the outer 
door for his accomplice, had given the lat- 
ter a chance to complete his work safe 
from interruption or discovery; that the 
guard's death under these circumstances 
confirmed his participation in the crime, 
as, had the thief no other danger than 
possible identification to fear, he would in 
all probability have only bouad and gagged 
the guard; and that, finally, the murder 
and robbery done, the thief had used his 
close resemblance to the guard to make 
good his escape. 

“With this formula to work with, my 
friend reasoned that all he had to do 
in order to find the unknown quantity was 
to look for some man familiar with the 
Treasury Building and who bore the nec- 
essary resemblance to the dead guard.” 


During this recital, the meaning of which 
must already have flashed upon him, Pal- 
mer sat with his chin in his hand and his 
legs crossed, seemingly nothing more than 
a polite and attentive listener to McCurdy’s 
story. Only the heavy drooping of his eye- 
lids and a tiny red spot in each cheek gave 
outward proof of the ordeal he was under- 
going. Never had I seen a more splendid 
exhibition of iron nerve and perfect self- 
control. 

McCurdy, too, was a study for an artist. 
He was seated with his back to. the light, 
his hands clasped lazily across his knee, 
and his round, rosy face even more placid 
than usual Now and then a dangerous 
gleam came into his large, blue eyes, but, 
as he paused occasionally for a few languid 
pulls at his cigar, a chance observer would 
have set him down the picture of content- 
ment and good-fellowship. It was steel 
fencing with steel. 

“ Quite naturally,” McCurdy 
“my friend, with a picture of the dead 
guard as a guide, first made search for this 
mysterious double among the employees 
of the Treasury, past and present. Every 
man now on the rolls of the department 
in Washington was subjected to careful 
scrutiny without success, and then he 
turned his attention to those who had been 
dropped from it during the last three or 
four years. 

“ The latter numbered several hundred, 
and had scattered to all parts of the 
country. Photographs of a majority were 
secured by mail, and the rest he looked 
up in person. - To ordinary people it 
would have seemed a doubtful quest, but 
each week narrowed the circle of inquiry, 
and at last, in a small town in Iowa, the 
detective got hold of a photograph that 
more than repaid him for all his trouble.” 

Here McCurdy checked a yawn, thrust 
his hands into the pockets of his coat, and 
prompted by the shrill whistle of the wind 
outside, drew his chair toward the cheer- 


ful fire in the grate,a movement which 
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brought him face to face with Palmer. 
The latter’s eyes were now almost hidden 
beneath the drooping lids, the red spot on 
each cheek had become larger and more 
distinct. 

“This photograph,” McCurdy resumed, 
“ was that of a former lawyer of the town, 
who had removed to Washington to become 
a chief of division in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Compared with that of the mur- 
dered guard, it disclosed a resemblance 
between the originals so exact in every 
detail that my friend saw at once that, 
after groping for months in the dark, he 
had at last struck the trail of the right 
man. He returned to Washington, and 
found that his man had left the department 
some eighteen months before. He also 
learned, among other things, that this man 
knew the murdered guard, had after his 
resignation made almost daily visits to the 
Treasury Building, was absent from his 
boarding-house on the night of the rob- 
bery, and left for the West the morning it 
was discovered.” 

Palmer’s mouth was now twitching ner- 
vously and great beads of perspiration 
glistened on his forehead; but McCurdy 
at this moment paused to study a picture 
resting upon an easel at his side, and ap- 
parently did not notice these signs of agi- 
tation on the part of the wretched man in 
front of him. 

“The man’s movements since he left 
Washington were unknown to his acquaint- 
ances there,” McCurdy resumed, “ but the 
detective without much difficulty traced 
him to San Francisco, where it was found 
he had registered under his own name 
at the Palace Hotel. There trace of 
him was lost for the time being, but my 
friend argued that if the man had taken 
no pains to conceal his identity, at a 
time when the police of every city in 


the country were on the alert for the 
author of the Treasury robbery, it must 
have been because he felt secure against 
detection, and that probably his move- 
ments after leaving San Francisco had 
been equally open and without attempt at 
concealment. This surmise proved cor- 
rect, and within a week the detective had 
again located his man, this time here in 
Tacoma, where he had resumed the prac- 
tice of the law. 

“ Thus far the case against the lawyer,” 
said McCurdy, in conclusion, “though a 
strong one, was circumstantial only. ‘To 
complete it direct evidence of some kind 
was needed, and how to secure it the 
final problem with which my friend had to 
deal. No attempt had been made to put 
the stolen money into circulation, since to 
do so would have meant instant detec- 
tion; but he reasoned that the fascination 
so vast asum would have for ordinary peo- 
ple would prevent the thief from destroy- 
ing it, and that, with a little labor, its 
hiding-place could be found. A new safe 
in the office of the lawyer seemed to of- 
fer a hint as to the whereabouts of the 
money.. 

“The detective managed to gain en- 
trance to the office the other night, and, as 
he possessed among other things a pretty 
comprehensive knowledge of mechanics, 
hit after atime on the combination of the 
safe. In the open space at its bottom, 
with their blank ends outward, lay the 
missing package of notes. The seals on 
one of the packages were broken, the 
wrappers of the other two intact. He se- 
cured a few notes for future use, replaced 
the package, closed the safe, and left as 
he had entered. 

“ Palmer, my friend and I are one and 
the same man, It was in your office I 
found the stolen money.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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By Robert Stodart. 


WRITE at the crest of the wave of 
pleasure forthe theatre-goer. Many 
and varied are the attractions spread 
out before him, and he must be finical 
indeed who cannot find entertainment 
of a kind to match his taste. There 
is dignified purpose in some of the dra- 
matic offerings, while many of the light 
er sort are conscious of no higher aim— 
if any aim they have indeed—than to 
run a tilt at humbug or “ shoot folly as it 
flies.” But light or heavy, grave or gay, 
it is noteworthy that nearly all are free 
from offence against propriety in dialogue 
and plot. Unquestionably the moral tone 
of the local stage has not been higher for 
many years than it is to-day, and it needs 
no argument to convince thinking people 
that this is a sign of health. 


Mr. Daly has lately effected a number 
of interesting revivals. “ London Assur- 
ance”’ he clothed in the costumes of the 
period and thereby gave it picturesque- 
ness; but there’s no denying that this skil- 
ful example of “the shabby-genteel school 
of comedy” begins to “date” badly. 
Figuratively, the gilt is leaving the furni- 
ture and the garments grow shiny at the 
seams. We no longer laugh to see a man 
offer his person to be kicked, as A/eddle 


does, nor are we moved to wild hilarity 
by the spectacle of a young gentleman 
coming home drunk at six a.m. with his 
pockets full of bell-pulls and knockers. 
“ Relentless time ’—we must move with it. 

Miss Rehan's Lady Gay Spanker is one 
of her most brilliant successes. She lifts 
the part quite to the level of high comedy, 
and delivers the famous description of a 
fox-chase with infectious fire and spirit. 
Miss Percy Haswell’s beauty and refine- 
ment are welcome in the réle of Grace 
Harkaway, and Mr. Herbert is an artis- 
tically intrusive, annoying Medd/e. 

“The School for Scandal” fared even 
better in the casting. Mr. Edwin Varrey’s 
Sir Peter was not sufficiently choleric, but 
he was dignified and acted with force in 
the quarrel scene. Mr. Griffiths and Mr. 
Pratt made their first appearance with the 
company as Str Oliver Surface and Rowley 
respectively, and each proved himself a 
valuable acquisition. Mr. Griffiths has the 
old-comedy manner; his Szr Oliver has 
the mellow flavor of well-kept wine. Mr. 
Richman’s Charles is manly and full of 
boyish roguery ; but greater lightness of 
touch is needed. Miss Rehan’s Lady 
Teazle is the central ray of Sheridan’s glit- 
tering masterpiece as given at Daly’s. Its 
briiliance remains undimmed, and for va. 
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riety of play and vocal expression, for deli- 
cate sensibility and strong dramatic effect, 
it is probably unequalled on any stage. 

Shakespeare's lovely comedy “ Much 
Ado About Nothing” is revived in ultra- 
pictorial form, Mr. 


feminine allurements—candor, impulsive- 
ness, shyness, coquetry, over 
all was thrown a gauzy veil of sentimen- 
tality, so that the radiance of her came 


to one chastened and refined, like moon- 


Daly making of it a 
sort of dramatic il- 
lustrated ¢dition de 
luxe. There are 
“dances and de- 
light,” and the Bea- 
trice and Benedick 
of Miss Rehan and 
Mr. Richman are 
much applauded. 
“The Geisha’’ 
still entertains at the 
“'Tea-House of Ten 
Thousand Joys.” 


A charming ac- 
tress and of marked 
promise is Miss 
Mary Mannering, 
the young English 
woman whom Daniei 
Frohman intro- 
duced to our notice 
early in the season 
in “ The Courtship 
of Leonie.” That 
was an improbable 
play to which Miss 
Mannering’s fine 
talents gave a cer- 
tain plausibility. 
Later she was seen 
in Sydney Grundy’s 
witty comedy “ The 
Late Mr. Castello,” 
and deepened the first good impression. 
As a lovely young widow, vaguely re- 
gretful of her late husband, yet in the 
humor to be wooed and won by gallant 
Captain Trefusis, Miss Mannering was 
altogether delightful. Her performance 
gradually unmasked a battery of gentle 


Photo by Sarony. 


MISS MARY MANNERING. 


light seen through mist. The New York 
stage is distinctly the gainer by Miss Man- 
nering’s coming. Her first assumptions of 
new ré/es are certain to become events. 


In “Secret Service” William Gillette 
has surpassed his former achievements and 
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has written a war play that will link itself 
with his name for years to come. He will 
not be able to get away from it. People 
who were accustomed to point him out as 
“the man who wrote ‘Held by the 


Enemy’ ”’ will now indicate him as “the | 
until he is 


author of ‘Secret Service, 
forced to pen a 
farcical comedy 
to change his 
reputation —in- 
deed, he zs writ- 
ing one now. 
But that’s an- 
other story. 


Two eminent 
English actors, 
Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree and 
Edward S. Wil- 


lard, have re- 
cently tried 
their hand at 


making a villain 
attractive as a 
stage person- 
age. The first 
made a com- 
plete failure as 
Doltatre in 
“ The Seats of 
the Mighty,” by 
Gilbert Parker, 
while the sec- 
ond was but 
measurably suc- 
cessful as Bar- 
ley Protheroin Henry Arthur Jones’ “ The 
Rogue’s Comedy.” Mr. Tree is not an 
inspired actor; he is “an old hand at the 
bellows,” as some one has humorously put 
it. He has abundant professional dex- 
terity, and of detailed make-up he is a 
past master, but imagination and the 
power to convince and kindle an audience 
are not his. The play is loosely knit and 
prolix. Only a great actor could save it. 


Photo by Ket ir, Boston. 


MR. WILLIAM GILLETTE. 


_ the skin of the character. 


THE DRAMA. 


“The Rogue’s Comedy” is far beneath 
the best powers of Mr. Willard, an actor 
upon whom a tongue of the sacred flame 
has descended. He gave it of his strength 
and brightened it with his powers of subtle 
humor, but to little avail, It is a hard 
task to interest an audience in a man like 
Bailey Prothero, 
who is by turns 
a villain and 
a well-inten- 
tioned man, and 
unfortunately 
“The Rogue’s 
Comedy” is a 
Prothero mono- 
logue with oc- 
casional  inter- 
jections by that 
professed clair- 
voyant’s dupes. 

Mr. Willard 
was also seen 
in revivals of 
“The Middle- 
man”’ and “The 
Professor’s 
Love-Story,” in 
both of which 
he delighted his 
old admirers 
and gained 
many new ones. 


Minnie Du- 
pree and Jessie 
Busley were a 
wise choice for 
the “two little vagrants’ in the melodrama 
of that name. Each is physically fitted to 
her part, and each makes a strong impres- 
sion, Miss Dupree by her appealing voice 
and a clever simulation of the consump- 
tive’s weakness, Miss Busley by a contrast- 
ing heartiness of tone and action. This 
young woman is not content with putting 
on boy’s clothing, but she must get into 
Miss Dupree 
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has never done anything better, and her 
companion in mimic misery advances her 
reputation by several years. 

The cast is generally excellent. Miss 
Annie Irish, who came to America with 
the 
enacts a_suffer- 
ing mother with 
many sympathet- 
ic touches and 
the tact of the 
true artist. Mr. 
Edward Morgan, 
a vivid young ac- 
tor, makes his 
one teiling epi- 
sode—a death 
scene—stand out 
unforgettably. 

“Two Little 
Vagrants” is a 
most engrossing 
melodrama. It is 
acted for all it is 
worth, and its 
worth is great. 


A saucy chan- 
sonette singer is 
Karina, who will 
have appeared 
at Olympia ere 
this is read. She 
is reported to 
have cast into the 
shade that gamine 
de Paris, Fou- 
gére, when both 
were appearing 
at the Café des Ambassadeurs, and the title 
“the Calvé of the vaudeville stage” is 
claimed for her. She is a handsome wom- 
an with Ze beauté du diable and a remark- 
ably pretty figure. ' 

Louise Beaudet, in charming French 
and English songs, is the leading magnet 
as I write. The variety bill is generally 
of a superior quality. 


Photo by CHicKERING, Boston. 


At Koster & Bial’s, Yvette Guilbert 
creates the impression that she is dissatis- 
fied with standing still and that she has 
made enormous strides in her art. Her 
repertoire is no longer wholly reprehen- 


MINNIE DUPREE AND JESSIE BUSLEY AS ‘‘ THE TWO LITTLE VAGRANTS.’ 


sible, and in Richepin’s “ La Glu” and 
other tragedies in song, she displays her 
singular powers at their highest. Yvette 
Guilbert is a genius. Ronsard should be 
alive to write ballads for her. 

“La Belle Otéro,” the Spanish dancer, 
will be the next star attraction at this hall, 
where high-class vaudeville is the rule the 
year round, 
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A CHAT WITH THE AUTHOR OF “ SECRET 
SERVICE.” 

William Gillette can no longer be 
classed among the “coming American 
playwrights.” He has arrived. When Mr. 
Gillette wrote “Held by the Enemy,” 
eleven years ago, people said that the 
man who could devise the hospital scene 
in that play was gifted with dramatic intui- 
tion and a remarkable grip of life. Now 
the talk is about an equally ingenious in- 
vention of his—the tragic meeting of the 


” 


two brothers in “Secret Service,’’ a war 


Fuowv vy SaRony. 
MR. EDWARD O. WILLARD. 


drama that forms one of this season’s 
trinity of triumphs, “ Rosemary” and 
“The Geisha” being the other two.  Be- 
lieving that the characteristic utterances 
of such a man could not fail to interest 
the readers of this magazine, I sought and 
obtained a brief interview with the dis- 
tinguished actor-author, which is reported 
below: 

It was high noon when I knocked at Mr. 
Gillette’s door at the Plaza, but he had 
only just risen. ‘I have been writing far 
into the night,” he said, 1n semi-apologetic 
greeting, over- 
slept myself. But 
that is nothing new, 
for I do most of 
my writing between 
midnight and four 
in the morning. 
Anyway, I’m excu- 
sable, for it’s a far- 
cical comedy this 
time, and you know 
the old saying, 
‘Comedy is mighty 
serious business.’ ”’ 

“ Prepare for some 
thing worse yet,” I 
said. ‘Where were 
you born and when?” 

“At Hartford, 
Connecticut,in 1854. 
The house is still 
standing, and, won- 
derful to relate, it is 
neither decorated 
nor pointed out to 
strangers as the cra- 
dle of genius. Ah 
me!” And Mr. 
Gillette sighed 
serio-comically. 

“ Have you always 
been an actor?” 

“Ves, ever since 
J left college back 
in’74. At onetime 
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I leaned toward the law, but my first suc- 
cess as a playwright banished that idea.” 

“What was your first success ?” 

“¢The Professor,’ which ran about two 
hundred nights at the Madison Square, 
season of 1880-81. Then came ‘Esme- 
ralda,’ a dramatization of Mrs. Burnett’s 
popular story. ‘The Private Secretary’ 
foilowed, and ran about three years. Dur- 
ing that time I was writing ‘Held by the 
Enemy,’ which was produced in ’85 and 
played the country over for seven years. 
By the way, I 


yes. I try to make my plays as realistic 
as possible, simply because I feel that the 
public likes the friendly deception prac- 
tised upon it to be complete. But I have 
no theory on the subject. In fact you 
may put me down as a man without the- 
ories or ‘isms’ of any kind. I am es- 
sentially a practical worker. Of course I 
have simple beliefs. For instance, I 
believe thoroughly in ‘special casts’ and 
detest the old stock system. With the 


‘former the results are uniformly better.” 


contemplate a re- 
vival of it next 
season. ‘All the 
Comforts of 
Home,’ my next 
effort, had a Ger- 
man basis — call 
it an adaptation 
if you will. «Mr. 
Wilkinson’s Wid- 
ows’ and ‘Too 
Much Johnson’ 
made the public 
laugh, and the 
latter will be ex- 
ported to Lon- 
don, with ‘Secret 
Service,’ in the 
spring.” 

“Do you be- 
lieve that the 
outlook for the 
American drama. 
tist is bright?” 

“Assuredly. 
Our people want 
good, strong 
plays, and the 
American drama- 
tist seems to be 
able to write 
them.” 

“ Are you a re- 


alist?’ 


Photo by Kurtz. 
“In 


practice, 


‘*LA BELLE OTERO.” 
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MISS ELITA PROCTOR OTIS AS ‘‘ CARMEN.” 


“ Shall we ever have a school of acting 
distinctively American?” 

«“ Never, it seems to me. Is there in 
any country a national ‘ school’? I doubt 
it. Your Frenchman reflects the vivacity 
of his race and interprets faithfully the life 
with which he is familiar. The German 
represents the stolidity of his, the Italian 
is all fire and fury because every one 
around him is so; and so on. But is 
either working on a distinct formula? No. 
He is simply holding the mirror up to the 
nature that he knows. M. Coquelin is 


the foremost ex- 
ponent of French 
comedy, but an 
equally polished 
American come- 
dian, given the 
same environ- 
ment, would act 
as he does. Itis 
a question of 
skill, not school. 
A good actor is 
a good actor the 
world over.” 

It will be per- 
ceived from the 
foregoing that 
Mr. Gillette has 
radical views, 
which he delivers 
straight from the 
shoulder. He is 
slow to speak, but 
when he does it 
is with no uncer- 
tainring. Aman 
of action first and 
foremost, with 
something of the 
soldier’s ardor, 
the force of his 
personality is 
very great. That 
personality is 
bound to have a 
highly stimulating effect upon the life of 
the American drama. 


Miss INTERVIEWED. 

Six years ago Elita Proctor Otis was 
one of “the dear amateurs,” acting with 
one hand and editing a newspaper with 
the other. Business reverses drove her 
upon the professional stage, she was im- 
mediately successful and last year Daniel 
Frohman said of her, “She is one of 
the few great American actresses.”” That 
is a way weak, helpless woman has of 
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forging ahead 
these degenerate 
days. 

When I called 
upon Miss Otis 
at her handsome 
apartments in 
“The Douglas”’ 
she received me 
cordially. Shorn 
of introductory 
formalities, here 
is the interview 
verbatim : 

“ Please sketch 
your professional 
career briefly, 
Miss Otis. In 
what part did 
you make your 
debut?” 

“As Ernestine 
Echo, in ‘The 
Crust of Society, 
season of ’92—-93. 
A few weeks la- 
ter, I was given 
the lead, Mrs. 
Eastlake Chapil. 
The next season 
I had a_ promi- 
nent part in Au- 
gustus Thomas’ 
‘New Blood,’ 
which failed, in 
my opinion, sim- 
ply because in it 
labor triumphs 
over capital. Of 
course two-dollar 
orchestra - chair 
capitalists came 
to scoff and did 
mot remain to 
pray. Then, with 
W. A. Mestayer, 
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LOUISE BEAUDET. 


Charles Barron, and others I toured the ure.’ I was not surprised at the play’s 
country as Mancy Sykes in ‘Oliver Twist.’ failure, for it was an exotic that could 
Next came Zhérése in ‘The City of Pleas- not be successfully transplanted; its at- 
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mosphere, essentially French, was dissi- 
pated by the ocean breezes. My personal 
success astonished me, for Zhérése is a 
French Nancy Sykes—a gigolette (bully 


gleam of tenderness— 7hérese love for her | 


sister. And that reminds me, I ama realist. 
My one object is to be faithful to life, and 
never do I attempt to gloss a character, 
however repellant it may be.” 

“May I ask why you left the 
Lyceum stock ?”’ 

“ T was zz the Lyceum company 
foratime, but not of it. The Froh- 
mans engaged me specially for 
‘The City of Pleasure,’ and at the 
close of its short life Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, having no suitable play 
in which to star me, asked me to 
fill out the balance of that season 
at the Lyceum. I did so, rather 
than draw a salary for walking 
Broadway, as under my contract 
I could have done.” 

“Do you admire the stock sys- 
tem?” 

“Frankly, no. Stock work 
means the practical submergence 
of one’s individuality. It may 
sound egotistical, but I have large 
ambitions which draw me away 
from so narrow a sphere. I want 
to be free to develop.” 

Miss Otis is now playing the ad- 
venturess in “ The Sporting Duch- 
ess.”” The picture carried with this 
shows heras Carmen, in which char- 
acter she has made a powerful im- 
pression. ‘ My Carmen,” she tells 
me, “is quite unlike Miss Nether- 
sole’s. She makes her a woman ‘in 
love with love,’ as the French say, 
who begs for kisses on her knees. 
Now I conceive her as vicious 
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ELITA PROCTOR OTIS AS ‘‘ THERESE.” 


supporter)—and I feared the American 
public would be too squeamish to stand 
her. On the opening night, just before I 
went on, Daniel Frohman sent me word to 
‘play the part for all it is worth—and 
hang the stage-manager’; so I made it 
hard and rough and vile, with just one 


solely for the sake of gain, and 
while I endow her with feminine 
cunning, I also show her to be 
strong as men are strong. My Carmen 
is even less sympathetic than Miss Nether- 
sole’s, for as I present her she is absolutely 
unprincipled and lacks the redeeming grace 
of passionate love. However, as I have 
said, I aim at truth, and that’s the truth 
about Carmen, if lread my Mérimée aright.” 
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THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 
By F.C. Philips. 


HAVE been told that what I did was 

wrong, forward and unmaidenly—* un- 
maidenly ’ was my Aunt Tabitha’s word— 
and as shocking as it could be. I can only 
declare that I have never regretted it. I 
gave him a lesson, and avenged myself. 
If the thing happened over again I should 
act in precisely the same way. ‘The facts 
of the case are these: 

Charlie Dorman was my cousin, and 
Aunt Tabitha wanted him to marry me. 
He was not in love with me a scrap, 
nor had I anything warmer than cousin- 
ly regard for him. He was in love with 
my friend Clare Stapleton, and it was 
as plain as a pikestaff to anybody with two 
eyes in her head. Aunt Tabitha, however, 
was practically without eyes in her head. 
She nursed the hope of seeing me become 
his wife in spite of all my endeavors to 
show her how foolish she was, and in the 
face of Charlie’s most obvious indifference 
towards me. 

Clare Stapleton lived with her parents in 
Brighton, and as often as he could manage 
it Charlie used to run down there on one 
pretext or another, striving to make out 
whether she cared anything about him. If 
he had not been a goose he would have 
proposed to her long before he did, but he 
was a diffident young man, and I suppose 
he was afraid of jeopardizing his chances 
by precipitancy. Anyhow, this sort of 
thing went on for six months, and, when 
he came to Dorking to visit us, he used to 
question me about Clare with elaborate 
carelessness; and with preternatural inno- 
cence I used to reply to his inquiries; and 
—oh, dear me, what a fool he must have 
been to think I failed to understand ! 
It was the shallowest little farce that was 
ever played, and why. he could not have 


said point-blank: “I am as ‘gone’ on 
Clare Stapleton as possible, Maggie, and it 
is of the deepest interest to me to hear her 
tastes discussed,” I am sure I do not 
know. 

As it happens, though, he did not— 
would not; he fancied his diplomatic abili- 
ties at that period, perhaps ‘This is the 
kind of nonsense that used to take place: 
I: “ What a lovely day it is, Charlie, isn’t it ?” 
Charlie: “Jolly! How pretty your garden 
looks!” I: “Yes; we take a pride in our 
garden.” Charlie: “ Talking of gardens, | 
wonder the Stapletons don't miss one in 
Brighton! But perhaps they aren’t fond 
of flowers? Isn’t Stapleton —doesn’t 
she care for them?” 

Then I used to say that I believed she 
did, and Miss Stapleton having been intro- 
duced—by the hair of her head, so to 
speak—he did not let her go again fora 
quarter of an hour. 

One week when Charlie came down to 
stay with us I found that matters had 
come to a crisis. I learnt that he had 
avowed the thing in writing that he lacked 
the courage to say by word of mouth. He 
had proposed to her by letter. Oh, he did 
not tell me so—if he had I should have 
set his mind at rest—but it was evident 
from the tenor of his conversation, from 
the impatience with which he watched for 
the post, by his bitterness on the subject of 
women who trifled with honest men’s affec- 
tions. He had written laying his heart and 
hand (and income) at Clare Stapleton’s 
feet—and Clare Stapleton did not know it 
yet. 

She was travelling with her mother on 
the Continent, and apparently the letter 
had not reached her. I should have told 
him of her absence, and consoled him, if 
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he had been frank with me, but, as it was, 
I would not. I let him think—more by 
way of joke than anything else—that 
she was indifferent, scornful and rude; 
always intending in a little while to ex- 


claim, My dear boy, take courage—she 


is away from home!” and to startle him 
by the revelation of my perspicacity. As 
a matter of fact I had nothing against him 
at that stage; I only thought him foolish. 
My indignation was born later, when—but 
I am anticipating, as they say in the old- 
fashioned novels ! 

When I came into luncheon one morn- 
ing—I had been shopping alone—I was 
rather dismayed to learn that Charlie had 
suddenly departed for town. 

“ What for?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” said ‘Aunt Tabitha; 
“he has been very restless of late, I have 
thought. He jumped up about half an 
hour after you went out, and said he must 
get back at once. There was a train at 
twelve, and he went by it.” 

“ Did he have any letters or telegrams?” 
I inquired. 

“No, nothing at all. It was a sheer 
impulse.” 

“ How very stupid !”” 

“Tt seemed rather motiveless,” Aunt 
Tabitha admitted. “ However, I daresay 
he will run down again on Sunday.” 

Well, I could not fulfil my intention 
now, since he had gone! And probably 
he would make the discovery for himself, 
besides, I knew perfectly well that Clare 
would accept him—I knew she was only 
waiting for him to ask her—and I put the 
whole affair from my mind until | saw him 
again. 

What was my stupefaction when he 
came down on Sunday to hear him ask me 
to be his wife! 

We had gone as usual into the garden. 

“ Will you marry me, Maggie?” 

“Marry you?" I gasped. “ Why— 
why 

“Do,” he begged. 


Aunt ‘Tabitha 


wants it—she has always wanted it. I 
will make you a good husband, and you 
shall never be sorry, dear. Marry me, 
Meg!” 

Not a word of love! Though it would 
not have imposed upon me if he had 
vowed that he worshipped the ground I 
touched. I understood his motives as 
well as he did himself. He was proposing 
tome out of pique. Clare had still not 
received his letter, and he was mad with 
numiliation and rage. 

Now his madness of humiliation and 
rage I sympathized with, and if it had 
taken any other form I should have been 
sorry instead of indignant. But to be 
proposed to because my friend would not 
have him—or, rather, because he believed 
she would not—was a little too much fora 
girl who had anything like self-respect. 

I was on the point of telling him plainly 
what I knew, and making him look as_ big 
a fool as ever lived, when a way occurred 
to me of punishing him for the indignity 
he had put upon me far more severely 
still, I would accept him; and when 
Clare’s answer came my cousin would be 
in about the greatest dilemma possible to 
the human imagination to conceive. 

I hung my head; I tried to blush. 
Then he took my hand, and 1! let him kiss 
me on the cheek. 

“ Charlie!” I faltered, bashfully. 

We turned back into the house—en- 
gaged. 

I only made one condition—our engage- 
ment was to be kept secret for a month. 
Not even Aunt Tabitha was to know. I 
should have been puzzled to devise any 
very cogent reason for my wish, but my 
fiancé did not probe for motive. He said, 
passively, “ Very well, Maggie, just as you 
like!” and by this means I escaped much 
that would have been distasteful and dis- 
tressing. 

Nevertheless, our “engagement” was 
the funniest thing that ever was! As I 
have said before, he was as far from being 
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in loye with me as 7 was from loving Aim, 
and the strategies we both employed to 
avoid /éte-a-¢/tes were astonishing. When 
they were inevitable I do not know which 
of the two was the more embarrassed by 
the necessity for talking lovers’ nonsense. 
I think 4e, for I myself was sustained by 
the knowledge that it was only a comedy 
which would soon have an end. 

Poor Charlie used to sit looking at me 
ruefully. Then by a violent effort he 
would bring himself to touch one of my 
fingers and, I have no doubt, groan at the 
same time, in his soul—and dumbly, ridic- 
ulously, staring into space, we would each 
it struggling to conjure up an expressions 
of tenderness and devotion. 

How grateful he was when I suggested 
that he was wasting his time down here, 
and that he ought not to allow our love 
for each other to keep him any longer 
away from London! He left Dorking 
again on the morrow, and I drewa breath 
of the deepest relief I had ever felt in my 
three-and-twenty years. 

He had not been gone two days when I 
received a wild epistle of joy from Clare. 
Charlie had asked her to be his wife, she 
wrote, and of course she had said, “ Yes,” 
and she was the happiest girl in the United 
Kingdom or the world—I think it was 
“the world.” I guessed that Charlie’s own 
rapture must be a degree more moderate, 
and chuckled villainously in my wicked 
little soul, picturing his countenance. 

Aunt Tabitha and I were just sitting 
down to tea that afternoon when a fly 
dashed up to the door, and in he waiked 
upon us. My! He looked awful! I do 
not believe he had been to bed all night. 

“Charlie!” exclaimed Aunt Tabitha. 
“How pleasant! I did not think we 
should see you again so soon.” 

“No,” he said. “I didn’t, but I—I’ve 
something to say to Maggie, and——”’ 

He looked at me distractedly, and I 
met his gaze with the conscious smile of 
an adoring france. 


Aunt Tabitha, of course, fancied that 
her dearest hopes were on the point of 
being fulfilled. It could mean nothing 
else, she calculated, and with an excuse 
about “work to do,” she presently rose, 
and left us together. 

How are you, Charlie I murmured. 
I turned my cheek to him to be salut- 
ed, and he pecked at it very nervously. 
“Well,” I went on, “and what is my dear 
boy’s news? Or was that a little tarra- 
diddle, and were you only very eager to 
see me again? I do believe that was it! 
Shame, sir ! How dare you come to Dork- 
ing and make love when you ought to be 
busy in town. Naughty, naughty!” I 
wagged a playful forefinger, and he shud- 
dered. 

“Maggie,” he said, “the fact is— 


er 
“Yes, bad boy,” I declared, as he hesi- 
tated, “I know. The fact is you could 
-not stop away from me any longer.” 
He was a light shade of green. 
“ Maggie,” he said, “ what I want to say 


is 

“You are not,’ I cried; “you are zot 
going to press for a briefer engagement ? 
I thought we had settled that six months 
suited us both?” 

“We have,” he muttered, “ yes, we did; 
no, it wasn’t that. Maggie—Maggie——”’ 

“ Maggie, Maggie! Come to the point, 
darling. Tell me all.” 

“ Maggie, I want you to release me.” 

“What ?”’ 

“T want you to—I want you to re- 
lease me! I have behaved very badly, 
but I was making a mistake.” 

“ You are joking,” I said; “don’t, dear! 
Not even in fun should you say a thing 
like that.” 

He wrung his hands. Twice he moist- 
ened his lips as if about to go on, and 
twice the words would not come. He 
stood looking at me desperately. “Sit 
down!’ I said. 

He sat down. 
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“ How have you replied to Clare Staple- 
ton’s answer ?”’ I asked. 

“ ?” 

“ To her answer to the letter you wrote, 
and which I knew you had written, and 
which did not reach her—and which I 
knew all the time had not reached her? 
How dared you—yes, how dared you—ask 
me to be your wife ? How dared you vent 
your pique on me? You look, Mr. Char- 
lie, the greatest idiot imaginable, and that 
is what I meant you to look when I ac- 
cepted you. Marry you? I would not 
have married you if you were the only 
man in England, but I did make up my 
mind to give you a lesson, and you've 
had it. Your offer to me was an insult to 
my pride, an insult to my common sense. 
I have fooled you, laughed at you, pun- 


ished you! I have been waiting for this 
interview from the moment you said, 
‘Be my wife, Meg,’ in the orchard that 
day. You deserved to be left in misery 
and suspense a good deal longer; but you 
are such an egregious duffer that one 
can't be as angry with you as one would 
like. Yes, my cousin, I w//7 release you. 
Another time remember the proverb about 
the ‘old love’ and ‘the new.’ And row,” 
I said, as he sat gasping at me, his eyes as 
big as saucers, “I will give you a cup of 
tea and you may tell Clare she is to make 
me a bridesmaid, and send me at least a 
pound of the cake!” 

And though Aunt Tabitha nearly had 
hysterics, and did call me “ unmaidenly,” 
I laughed so at supper, after he had gone, 
that I really began to fear I should get fat. 


TO M. A, 
by Helen Neecy. 


AY God thee bless! Such is our fond refrain, 
As through our tears we see the old year wane, 
While, robed in regal ermine waiting near, ; 
There stands with youthful heart the glad New Year, 
To seize the sceptre ere aside ‘tis lain. 


“The king is dead! Long live the king!” to reign 
Succeeding years ; we pray as we restrain 
Our tears—as moans the requiem of the year, 
May God thee bless ! 


Amid the music of the angel train, 
Our prayers ascend that wine of joy may stain 
The silver chalice of thy coming year, 
Silvered by winter’s frosts, by summer’s cheer 
Gold lined : oh! may our prayer be not in vain— 
May God thee bless | 
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CARITA: A CUBAN STORY, 


By Louis Pendleton, 


Avtuor oF ** THE Sons of Ham,” Tue Weppinc Garment,” OF THE NANTAHALAS,” “IN THE OKEFENOKE:,’ 


“KinG Tom anp THE RuNaways,” 


I.—*La Rectusa HERMOSA.” 


T was morning at Buena Esperanza. 
The old Cuban sugar plantation, once 
in harmony with its cheerful name, was 
now the abiding-place of despair rather 
than of the “ good hope ” of its first owners. 
The rich earth still nourished a_ riotous 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation, but the 
broad cane-fields were silent and deserted, 
fast returning to a state of nature. Gone 
were the sad visaged Chinese coolies, the 
merry, song-loving negroes, part free, part 
slave, who together had tilled the ground 
and reaped the harvest. The broad lands 
of Buena Esperanza were in the undis- 
turbed possession of the wild dog, the vult- 
ure, the and the maya. 

But an inextinguishable beauty remained 
as a part of this scene of desolation. ‘The 
long avenue of royal palms leading from 
the plantation gates to the old residencia, 
the great, umbrella-like ceiba-trees, the 
delicate foliage of the tamarinds, the yel- 
low jasmine. and the morning-glory clam- 
bering over tottering coral-rock fences and 
hedges of aloe and Spanish bayonet, the 
flamboyant whose gorgeous blossoms lay 
along the ground like sheeted flame,—all 
this was a continuing joy to the eye un- 
der that soft morning atmosphere and 
bri lant purple sky. 

The only outward sign of life was a 
middle-aged man of the peasant class who 
lazily ploughed a small patch of cultivated 
ground within a hedge of bitter orange. 
The plough was similar to the crude 1n- 
strument that has been used in Egpyt for 
some three thousand years, being little 


“In THE Wire-Grass,”’ ETC. 
more than the crooked branch of a tree, 
attached by a rope to the head of a sleepy 
ox, and succeeding in raking out a furrow 
only an inch or so in depth. The plough- 
man was small, wrinkled, swarthy, with a 
manner scarcely more alert than that of 
his faithful beast. Occasionally, howev- 
er, he looked up, defiantly at the jeering 
crows as they sailed across the iittle field. 
Nearing the bottom of the field he 
stopped suddenly, startled, as the ringing 
of a small bell was heard in a grove of 
orange and lemon trees beyond the hedge 
just in front of him. In the midst of this 
grove, at a point where a cocoanut palm 
towered above its surroundings, his search- 
ing eye discerned the indistinct outlines of 
ahuman figure, apparently clothed in red. 
At the same moment the bell was again 
rung, more loudly than before, whereupon 
the laborer hastily let go of the plough and 
hurried across the field, crossing himself 
as he went. Not until he reached the oppo- 
site hedge did he pause and look round. 
“Don Ignacio walks out in open day,” 
he had muttered, wonderingly. ‘ Neustra 
Senora de Cobre protect us all!" he now 
exclaimed, piously invoking the patron 
saint of the island. ‘“ 4/7 amo is restless, 
and Pablo must be careful,” he added. 
Pablo was careful. He stood motion- 
less by the hedge until the same bell rang 
again, this time in the shrubbery in the 
rear of the residencia. Even then several 
minutes passed before he ventured to re- 
turn to his plough. 
Within a stone's throw of the patch of 
cultivated ground, in a bower of shade- 
trees, slumbered the residencia, a wide, 
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low, massive building of yellowish porous 
stone. Its walls were three feet thick. It 
was built in two stories around a quadran- 
gular patio, or court, and a broad veranda 
extended across its front. 

Although Buena Esperanza as a whole 
was a desolate scene, the patio of the resi- 
dencia indicated constant and intelligent 
care. The little coral-tree that grew there, 
the fan-palms, the oleanders, the red and 
white roses, the love-vine, the galan de 
noche, drooped not for want of water nor 
looked in need of pruning. A stone-paved 
cloister-like gallery, on a level with the 
ground, looked out upon two sides of the 
court, and another, more open and with 
an ornamented balustrade, ran all the way 
around on a level with the second story, 
adding to the Oriental atmosphere of the 
scene. 

This inviting fatio was now graced by 
the presence of a lady, young and fair, and 
clothed in pure white, who sat among the 
flowering shrubs on a rustic bench reading 
from a book of prayers. Her raven hair 
was typical of her country, but the clear 
white of her delicate shapely face indicated 
no commingling with other than the purest 
Castilian blood. Although her eyes—the 
crowning beauty of every face—were now 
in shadow, such was the charm of her ex- 
pression, her unstudied pose, the lovely 
contours of her figure, that involuntary 
admiration would have been awakened in 
the most careless beholder. 

Suddenly, at the faint sound of a bell, she 


looked up hurriedly toward a closed door 


opening on the upper gallery at the farther 
end of the court. Then, as if reassured, 
her eyes wandered absently over the patio 
—eyes that were remarkable even in Cuba, 
where beautiful eyes are common. They 
were large, dark, lustrous, with a dash of 
languor in them, and a faint but settled 
expression of sadness. This expression 
seemed to deepen in them as they were 
raised and fixed upon the delicate tendrils 
of the love-vine, that curious aérial creeper, 


clinging to a shrub within reach of het 
hand. 

“No, dear little vine,’’ she muttered in 
the softest of voices, as if in answer to a 
spoken appeal, “ you are not forme. The 
commonest peasant, the poorest negro or 
coolie may love, but Carita Ramirez— 
never, never!” 

As she uttered the “never” a heavy 
sigh lifted the white frills of lace on her 
bosom, and she glanced hurriedly back 
into her book, beginning to recite a prayer 
in whispers. She was interrupted by a 
lady who now appeared on the gallery 
above, a lady of somewhat advanced 
age, with deep wrinkles about the eyes, 
and a settled olive hue in the complexion 
which no amount of cascari/la could 
disguise. She was smoking, with evident 
relish, a cigar of a pronounced maduro 
tint. 

“Carita mia, I think it is time for his 
coffee,” she said, removing her cigar and 
speaking in subdued tones. 

“Yes, Josefina,” was the answer of the 
lady in the court, who rose quickly, shut- 
ting her book. 

“And it will soon be time to start,” 
continued the other. “Pablo will be 
ready with the volante as soon as we can 
dress. Pablo is ploughing this morning,”’ 
she added. 

Answering, AZuy bien, Josefina cara,” 
Carita Ramirez crossed the court and en- 
tered one of the lower apartments of the 
house. A few minutes later she appeared 
on the upper gallery, carrying a tray on 
which were cigars, coffee, a dish of sliced 
pineapple, a peeled orange and some 
thin slices of wheaten bread. Following 
the gallery around until she reached a 
point overlooking that extremity of the 
court most distant from the place where 
she had been sitting, the tray was set 
down on a stand at the door toward which 
she had recently glanced apprehensively 
on hearing the sound of a bell. After rap- 
ping twice, she turned, retraced her steps 
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and disappeared in one of the remote 
apartments of the house. 

It was perhaps two minutes later when 
the door upon which she had knocked was 
slowly opened, accompanied by the ring- 
ing of a small bell, and a human figure, 
seemingly clothed in red, quickly reached 
forth a hand, took the tray in and was 
gone, the door then being promptly closed. 

Pablo soon finished his ploughing. It 
was Sunday, and the task which he had 
appointed for the early hours of the day 
was light. He must now don his best 
clothes and attend the ladies with the vo- 
lante. At nine o’clock, arrayed in a new 
straw hat and a stiff linen shirt, the skirt 
of which hung outside his trousers, he ap- 
peared in front of the residencia with the 
curious national vehicle, to which two 
horses were harnessed, one between the 
long fifteen-foot shafts, the other outside, 
to stout traces. Pablo himself rode the 
outside horse in the capacity of ca//sero or 
postilion. 

The volante is a ponderous and clumsy 
looking carriage, but the chaise-like body 
which swings low on leather braces be- 
tween the enormous wheels is a very com- 
fortable thing to ride in. No matter how 
many deepruts and huge stones may be 
encountered on the terrible Cuban country 
roads, the body of the volante sways gen- 
tly back and forth, is never upset and gives 
one the impression of floating on a cloud. 

In due time the ladies appeared and 
took their seats, having now exchanged 
their white house dresses for deep black, 
even the soft lace mantillas draped over 
their heads and shoulders being of the 
same sombre hue. The clear white face 
of Carita Ramirez, innocent of rouge or 
powder, was scarcely less beautiful than 
when she sat among the. flowers of the 
patio, but the elder lady, the Sefiora Duran, 
lookeu ghastly, her dark, sallow face being 
thickly pasted over with cascarilla. 

“T know I shall want to smoke before 
we return,” the Sefiora remarked, discon- 


tentedly, as they drove down the avenue of 
royal palms. 

She spoke with the intonation and man- 
ner of an educated person, as did also the 
younger woman at her side. 

“T] fear you smoke too much, Josefina,” 
was the gentle response. “It is bad for 
the nerves.” 

“J smoke too much, indeed! 
strictly limit myself to six cigarsa day and 
a few trifling cigarettes!” the Sefora re- 
torted, indignantly. 

“Tt seems much to me.” 

“Six cigars? It is nothing! The 
Senora regarded herself as an object-les- 
son in stern self-denial. “Some people 
smoke three times as many. When you 
learn to smoke, Carita,’’ she continued, 
“vou will understand what a comfort it is 
to me in the life we lead. I can at least 
smoke, gracias ¢ Dios!” 

“T have no desire to learn,” was the in- 
different answer. 

They passed out of the avenue and drove 
on over rough roads, between hedges of 
aloe and Spanish bayonet, past luxuriant 
fields and groves, the land sloping upward 
to low hills on their left, where stately 
palm-trees, standing solitary or in groups, 
were gracefully outlined against the pur- 
ple sky. The landscape glistened in the 
intense sunshine. ‘There was not a cloud 
in any quarter; but half an hour later, on 
looking over his shoulder and seeing a 
gray belt against the sky, Pablo placidly 
remarked, “ It rains at Buena Esperanza.” 
The ladies were in nowise concerned. It 
might rain out of a seemingly clear sky 
half a mile to the east or the west of them 
at any moment. 

A drive of two miles brought them to 
the small interior town of San José, The 
low massive buildings were all constructed 
of the same porous stone, colored by a 
wash, the predominating tint being a 
dingy yellow, although white, pink and 
even pale blue were represented. The 
shops and dedegas were open as on other 
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days of the week, and some of them, the 
latter especially, were crowded. The Cu- 
ban domingo is at the antipodes of the 
Puritan Sunday. The most prominent 
building near the centre of the town was 
the church, however, and here Pablo reined 
his horses and the ladies alighted. 

Among numerous persons loitering about 
the entrance were two young caballeros in 
Panama hats and spotless linen from head 
to foot, the native bronze of their faces 
being artificially lightened by an applica- 
tion of cascarilla. Their attention was at 
once centred upon the younger of the two 
ladies who had descended from the vo- 
lante, and one of them, touching the 
shoulder of the smaller and handsomer of 
the two, who was conspicuous for a sash 
of a delicate lilac hue worn about his 
waist, exclaimed in subdued tones: 

“See, Sebastiano, it is she, /a reclusa 
hermosa!” 

The handsome little Sebastiano evident- 
ly did not need to be told that it was “the 
fair recluse’; his eyes hung upon her face, 
oblivious of all else, and he involuntarily 
moved a few steps toward her as if drawn 
by a magnet. Her forward glance met 
him and passed on instantly, leaving him 
in the act of doffing his hat and bowing 
with an air of the profoundest devotion. 

“ Ah, Carlos, mz amigo, she will not even 
look at me,” he said, bitterly, turning to 
his friend, his black eyes glowing with the 
fire of wounded pride if not of wounded 
love. 

“ She is not human,” whispered Carlos. 
* Any woman would have looked at you, 
were she maid, wife or widow.” 

“Whether she be human or not she is 
divinely fair,” sighed Sebastiano. 

“She is either a cold Diana, a re/igiosa, 
or there is another good reason why she 
cares not to look at you,—this rec/usa. You 
know it is said that Zorilla has been seen 
at Buena Esperanza. He can go, it ap- 
pears, where no one else is admitted; she 
has chosen his lordship, the bandit.” 


On the other side of the portico two 
women of the lower class had also watched 
the arrival of “ reclusa"’ and the Sefiora. 

“ They come from Buena Esperanza,” 
said one, as both stared hard. ‘The 
Seforita looks gentle and good, and yet 
the devil dwells with them there, they tell 
me, Elvira.” 

“Yes, I have heard. He walks in red, 
esto diablo. So says Enrique, the friend of 
Pablo.” 

Meanwhile Carita Ramirez and her el- 
derly guardian entered the church and has- 
tened to their places, for their friend the 
cura, the good Padre Serrano, had begun 
the mass. 

The church was small and the interior 
mean compared with the larger edifices of 
the same type in Havana. ‘There was 
much crudity and color in the decora- 
tions, which, aside from the pictures, con- 
sisted largely of artificial flowers in the 
form of crosses and stars, and long strips 
of crimson cloth bordered with gold which 
hung here and there against the walls and 
pillars. 

Only a small congregation assisted at 
the mass, and the two ladies from Buena 
Esperanza were evidently among the most 
devout. When it was over they waited, 
after the majority of the people were 
gone, until the evra appeared and sought 
speech with them. ‘There was little of the 
atmosphere of the ascetic about the round, 
good-humored face of Padre Serrano, al- 
though there was a certain gravity in the 
expression of his kind black eyes. 

“ Buenas dias!” he said, cheerily, as he 
drew near. He shifted a curious bundle 
wrapped in a handkerchief of yellow silk 
from his right to his left arm, so that he 
might shake hands. “ This is my most 
spirited bird,” he explained, referring to 
the bundle, and freely told them that he 
was shortly due at a neighboring cockpit, 
where the said bird was to fight fora stake 
of no inconsiderable amount. The incon- 
gruity of churchmen and cockpits did not 
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seem to occur to either himself or his com- 
panions. 

The Sefiora now remarked that few 
people had attended church that day. 

“Yes, yes,” sighed Padre Serrano; 
“the church is empty and the jail is full.” 
He seemed to forget that the cockpit 
would soon be full also. 

‘And Buena Esperanza,” he continued, 
looking at Carita Ramirez—* how is it 
there?” . 

“It is well,’ she answered, her beauti- 
ful, sad eyes fixed earnestly upon him. 
“ At least, it is no worse.” 

“I shall be with you soon,” the Padre 
then promised. “Don Ignacio must hear 
the mass.”” He looked around him cau- 
tiously before he pronounced this name. 

The two gallants in spotless linen still 
lingered about the entrance of the church, 
but they were again disappointed when 
the two ladies appeared. ‘The Sefora for 
a moment regarded them critically, but 
her charge was to all appearances oblivious 
of their existence, and the volante carried 
away with it no less of tantalizing mystery 
than it had brought. 


II.—ARTHUR GLyNN’s RETURN. 


Into Havana's beautiful harbor, under 
the battlements of La Punta on the right 
and the frowning Moro Castle on the left, 
steamed a proud vessel carrying the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Not to be soon forgotten is the picture 
presented to the approaching ship of 
Spain's “siempre fiel isla de Cuba ’’—the 
author of this expression was not satirical, 
howsoever it may sound in these days of 
insurrections ! The frowning fortresses, 
with floating colors of red and yellow— 
once Spain’s terrible banner of blood and 
gold—the splendid harbor, crowded with 
ships of every nation, the city, with its 
multitude of churches and Moorish like 
domes, its tinted stone mansions gleaming 
in the intense light, the background of 


green hills, the stately palm-trees here and 
there,—altogether form one of the rarest 
and most picturesque scenes in the two 
Americas. It belongs rather to the Medi- 
terranean’s shores than within a hundred 
miles of Florida, the southern shores at 
that, although Cuba, in scene if not in art, 
is the Italy of the new world. 

Foreign vessels as a rule are not allowed 
to touch the wharves, and the American 
steamer cast anchor in the middle of the 
harbor, there awaiting the arrival of the 
health officers. Permission being given 
them to land, the passengers gazed curious- 
ly and somewhat anxiously down at the 
dozen or so of small boats crowding along- 
side, each representing some Havana hotel, 
and each with a crier whose lungs appeared 
to be less robust than those of the deter- 
hackman. Inglater- 
Roma! Pasaje! San 
were the more in- 


mined American 
ra! ‘Telegrafo! 
Carlos!) Cubano !”’ 
sistent cries. 

Among the passengers standing on the 
deck was a young man of twenty-three 
or twenty-four, whose appearance was in 
striking contrast with the average dark, 
undersized Cuban. He stood full six feet 
in his stockings, was fair of face and had 
light hair, blue eves and a young but vig- 
orous hay-colored mustache. Good looks 
in a man are less essential than manliness 
and force of character. The expression of 
Arthur Glynn’s handsome face and intelli- 
gent eye marked him as the favored pos- 
sessor of both. The scene before him was 
novel yet in every point familiar. An 
American by birth and heritage, he had 
nevertheless grown up in Cuba, and was 
now returning to his home after an ab- 
sence of more than four years, spent large- 
ly at the Johns Hopkins University at Bal- 
timore. 

Ordering his baggage to be brought af- 
ter him, he was about to descend to one of 
the boats when a voice from below arrest- 
ed him : 

Hola! 


Don Arturo Gleen! Hold— 
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descend not, Don Artoor, until my boat ap- 
proach.” 

Arthur Glynn stepped back, having rec- 
ognized a friend in a private boat which 
was awaiting its turn to come within reach 
‘of the hanging stairway. The friend was 
‘one Don Alfredo Rodriguez, a Cuban gen- 
tleman, who resided on a sugar plantation 
in the neighborhood of the interior town of 
San José, at no great distance from the 
young Americo-Cuban’s own boyhood’s 
home. 

“Buenas tardes, Senor Rodrigues!” 
cried the young man, well pleased. 

“ Gude evaning ! How eez you’ health?” 
responded the Cuban, preferring to speak 
English, his uncertain knowledge of which 
was a source of enormous pride to him. 

Although a Cuban of pure blood, Don 
Alfredo was almost as brown as an Indian. 
His sparkling black eyes and bold profile 
were attractive, and he bore himself witha 
pleasing air of grace and dignity. He was 
doubtless past thirty, his undersized frame 
having become a little stoutish and an oc- 
casional gray hair being visible in his vig- 
orous black locks. His boat, like all the 
others, was in part covered by an arched 
lattice-work of wood (over which an awn- 
ing is thrown in bad weather), suggesting 
a chicken - coop or the canvas - covered 
wagon of the American frontier with the 
canvas left off. 

“ How did you know I was on the Flor- 
ida?” asked Arthur Glynn, stepping into 
the boat and shaking the planter’s hand. 

“The news arrive to me as I go to Ha- 
bana yesterday.” 

“And how are they all at the dear old 
Destierros ?” 

“ Muy bien. The Seitora Gleen eez 
well, also Mees Ray, also the little boy 
Felipe. They wait in haste to see you. 
' But no train go to San José before to- 
morrow, I regret.” 

“JT ‘wait in haste’ to see them, too,” 
rejoined Arthur Glynn, with a twitching 
about the corners of his mouth; “ but as 
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there’s no help for it, a night .. mavana 
will not be hard to bear.” 

Landing, they took a victoria and drove 
to the Hotel Pasaje, in the Prado, where 
Don Alfredo was staying. Arthur Glynn 
had been absent from Cuba long enough 
to take an interest in looking about him. 
How different it all was from America !— 
almost like another world, and certainly 
like another century. The narrowstreets, 
the variously tinted stone houses, the huge 
barred windows, without glass or curtains, 
the dark Cubans, the women in their grace- 
ful mantillas, the miserable Chinese beg- 
gars, the ubiquitous lottery-ticket vendor, 
the slatternly negresses with cheap cigars 
in their mouths, countrymen leading mules 
laden with medoja (stalks of young green 
corn) and other produce for sale—there 
was no end of strange sights and sounds ! 

Having seen his young friend comforta- 
bly installed at the Pasaje, Don Alfredo at 
once invited him out for a drive in the 
Paseo de Carlos III., the fashionable paseo 
of Havana. Here in the late afternoons 
drive matronly seforas beauteous 
black-eyed seforitas, all in evening dress, 
waving jewelled fans and casting coquettish 
glances at the bowing caballeros. At dark 
the two friends returned to the hotel for 
dinner. The dining-hall was graced by 
the presence of many ladies, but smoking 
was continuous, not only while lingering 
over the wine or coffee but between the 
courses of the meal itself. 

Later, after a stroll in the Plaza de Isa- 
bella, where all classes of the Havanese 
appear of a balmy evening and sit and 
chat and promenade while listening to the 
music of a band, the two friends went the 
round of the prominent play-houses, a 
proceeding more sensible than may be sup- 
posed, in view of the fact that the majority 
of the performances are of the variety 
type and that tickets are sold for each act 
separately. At the great Tacon Opera 
House they heard a portion of the never- 
dying “ Trovatore,” at the Peyret they 
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witnessed a one-act comedy, at the Albisu 
and Irijoa a ballet and some extraordinary 
feats of legerdemain. 

“And now the Alhambra,” said Don Al- 
fredo at half-past eleven. He added that, 
for his part, he did not approve of the Al- 
hambra, but all the men went there. So 
now did these two, and saw a dance that 
could hardly be matched in the wildest 
Parisian café-chantant. 

Arthur Glynn came away regretful, his 
thoughts gladly returning to the opposite 
of what he had seen. He felt thankful 
that the pure and the sacred triumphant- 
ly existed in spite of the other. 

At midnight the shops as well as the 
cafés were still open and brilliantly lighted. 
Seated in one of the latter, opposite the 
Plaza de Isabella, the two friends watched 


‘the gay men and women who were con- 


gregated there drinking coffee or light 
wines and smoking, smoking, smoking! 
Under the influence of his glass the friend- 
ly Don lost the watch and ward over him- 
self which would otherwise have guarded 
a secret. 

“ Your cousin, Mees Ray,” he said, with 
a kindling eye and an affectionate glance 
at his companion, “ eez beautiful—ah, yes, 
maravillosamente 

“Tam glad of that,” said Arthur, smil- 
ing. ‘Is ¢hat the lay of the land?” he 
mentally commented. ‘Then this dear 
old Don is to be my rival, for my mother’s 
heart is set on having my Cousin Mabel 
marry me." 

“What of our neighbors at Buena Espe- 
ranza?’’ he went on to ask, preferring to 
change the subject. 

Did he not know they had failed and 
gone away long since? Buena Esperanza 
was now a scene of desolation. ‘There 
were some people living 1n the residencia, 
however—strange people. , 

‘“Who are they?” 

Don Alfredo lifted his broad shoulders 
inashrug. ‘That was a mystery. There 
now lived there an elderly woman who 


was said to call herself the Seiora Duran, 
a man servant, one Pablo, who answered 
all questions with a solemn shake of the 
head, and a beautiful young girl or woman 
known as Carita Ramirez, but whether she 
were maid, wife or widow no one had 
definitely ascertained. ‘The two ladies 
went nowhere and made no friends, ap- 
pearing in public at rare intervals and 
then only at church. Such persons as had 


‘ventured to call were not encouraged to 


repeat the experiment. Those of the fair 
sex were received by the Sefiora, who 
volunteered no information and expressed 
no desire to see them again; the men 
were met by Pablo, who offered them 
aguardente but failed to satisfy their curt- 
osity. At present no person whatsoever 
ventured upon the estate except the cura, 
the ladies’ confessor, but Padre Serrano, 
though he kept fighting-cocks and was not 
straitlaced, would not talk. 

The mystery was complicated by the 
presence of an unknown man, who lived 
at the silent residencia and never appeared 
at all. Only once had he been seen and 
then froma distance by a friend of Pablo’s, 
who reported that he was dressed in red. 
The peasantry had long since declared 
that the devil resided at Buena Esperanza 
and they gave the place a wide berth. 

“And what do you suppose 1s the mean- 
ing of allthis ?”’ asked Arthur Glynn. 

Don Alfredo shrugged again, remarking 
that he troubled himself with no supposi- 
tions. He disliked to inquire into the 
privacy of others. All that in any way 
concerned him, all that he could vouch 
for, was the beauty of the younger lady. 
He had seen her once at church, and the 
common report that she was unusually 
handsome had been fully verified. 

“Well, but,” insisted Arthur, “when peo- 
ple behave in that way they must expect 
their neighbors to talk. I am inclined to 
suspect, from what you have said, that the 
unknown is an escaped criminal in hiding 
in the bosom of his family.” 
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Don Alfredo thought he might be that, 
or he might be a fiction altogether, made 
use of to cover up another matter—the 
matter of Zorilla’s visits. One sugges- 
tion that had been made was that the 
beautiful vec/usa was the wife—or friend 
perhaps—of Zorilla. ‘There was a farm 
laborer who swore he had seen Zorilla at 
Buena Esperanza late one night. 

“And who is Zorilla ?”’ 


“ What ! have they not heard of Antonio ° 


Zorilla in America?” exclaimed Don Al- 
fredo, his interest in the topic so great 
that he had forgotten his labored Eng- 
lish and fallen into correct Spanish. ‘ He 
was one of the most daring of the sub- 
leaders under Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
in the last rebellion, which, as you know, 
began in 1868 and ended, or was supposed 
to have ended, in 1876.” 

“Oh, ves, | was a youngster at the time. 
I remember now to have heard of him,” 
said Arthur, “ but that islong ago. E’ght 
years of war have now been succeeded by 
nine years of peace.” 

“ Peace!" ejaculated Don Alfredo, low- 
ering his voice and looking about him cau- 
tiously. Satisfied that he was not over- 
heard, he went on to say that there had 
been no real peace in Cuba for sixty years. 
There was an attempted revolution in 1823, 
another in 1826, another in 1828, and from 
1848 to 1850 Narciso Lopez, who was 
afterward executed, kept alive a serious 
rebellion. From 1868 te 1876 Cuba was 
ina chronic state of civil war, the patriot 
forces being led by Cespedes, who was 
seconded by Zorilla and other bold spirits. 
A measure of quiet was restored in 1876, 
after Spain had spent millions, sacrificed 


the lives of more than a hundred and fifty | 


thousand men and after promises of liberal 
concessions, which, as usual, were never 
fulfilled. But this was only a forced ac- 
quiescence, not a real peace. 

Don Alfredo went on to say that, more- 
over, there had been roving bands of in- 
surgents in existence since 1876, causing 


the authorities serious annoyance and 
leading them at times to make vigcrous 
attempts at their entire suppression. The 
mountains and more or less inaccessibie 
forests of the eastern district still served to 
secrete many armed and disaffected peo- 
ple, the news of whose frequent outbreaks 
the press of the “ever faithful isle” was 
forbiddento publish. There were strong- 
holds that had not been captured and had 
been for years the resort of runaway slaves 
and escaped criminals as well as the few 
regular insurgents who still refused to 
yield. ‘These together at the present time 
formed a roving community of several 
hundred desperate men who, divided into 
small bands, made predatory raids upon 
travellers and rich and loyal planters in 
order to keep themselves supplied with 
necessaries other than those so generously 
afforded by prolific nature. There were, 
indeed, some bands of brigands pure and 
simple who made war for plunder, even 
resorting to the holding of prisoners for 
ransom. It had long been necessary, 
therefore, to carry arms for self-defence on 
the country roads in various districts, and 
even the peasant class wore swords when 
carrying their produce to market. 

Up to the present time these lawless 
bands had usually been strong enough to 
repel the detachments of regulars sent to 
overwhelm them, but the fighting was of 
the most bloodthirsty and implacable char- 
acter, no quarter being asked or given by 
either side. This continued resistance 
served to keep alive the hopes of the in- 
surgent element, desperate as was the 
cause which only outlaws, escaped crimi- 
nals and slaves still dared openly to sup- 
port. In spite of strict surveillance, arms 
and ammunition were frequently smuggled 
to these men by sympathizing Cubans 
resident in Florida. 

Zorilla and his band,” concluded Don 
Alfredo, “are now said to be located in the 
mountains not thirty miles from your home, 
the Destierros, the authorities having failed 
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utterly in their efforts to suppress him. 
The loyal call him a bandit, the insurgent 
element a patriot at bay. The sympathy 
of so many is his surest safeguard no 
doubt. When he does not feel strong 
enough to meet the force sent against him 
he shifts his position from one retreat to 
another, travelling by night and lying in 
the chaparral by day. He has resorts in 
many different quarters, and has been seen 
even in the hill country of the Isle of Pines. 
This, at least, is the common talk which I 
merely repeat to you.” 

“ And this is the man who dares to visit 
the ‘fair recluse by night?” 

“So says report, but who can tell? 
Come,” said Don Alfredo, rising, “ let us 
to bed.” 

And so they left the still bustling café 
and walked arm-in-arm toward their hotel 
at one o'clock in the morning. 


TEMPORAL. 


When Authur Glynn stepped from the 
train at San José about the middle of 
the following afternoon, he found a vo- 
lante awaiting him in charge of a negro 
whose face was associated with his earliest 
recollections. Willis—Sefor Willis Glynn 
he called himself among the negroes, 
coolies and white laborers connected with 
the Destierros plantation — was an old 
attaché and faithful friend of the family, 
having emigrated with them from the 
States to Cyba as a boy of sixteen imme- 
diately after the Civil War, now twenty 
years gone. Neither the lapse of time nor 
his marriage with a native black woman, 
nor his fatherly relations toward a numer- 
ous Spanish-speaking progeny had _ suc- 
ceeded in alienating Willis from his loyal- 
ty to American customs and the English 
language as he chose to speak it. Nor 
had all these influences been powerful 
enough to weaken his early and fine 
contempt for “dese yuh Spanish white 
folks”’ or “dese yuh-Spanish niggers.” 


He remained to the last “an Ameri- 
can.” 

Willis was one of the blackest of negroes, 
with typical features, characteristic good- 
humor and was distinguished by an intelli- 
gence quite remarkable when this was 
contrasted with the stupidity of the av- 
erage native black, or of the miserable 
imported coolies, or even of the peasant 
class of Cubans. And he was fully con- 
scious of his superiority. 

“Well, who ever seen de like?” he 
exciaimed, as Arthur Glynn appeared. 
“Why, Mas’ Arthur, what a fine young 
gen’‘leman you is got to be! Yo’ ma 
gwine to be proud to look at you. She 
sho’ is. You gwine to show dese low-life 
Cubans what a rale gen’leman is, I tell 
you! Dass de sort 0’ gen’‘lemen we turn 
out dere at home in Maryland, dat is.” 

“I’m afraid these ‘low-life Cubans’ 
have taught you the art of flattery any- 
how, Willis,” said the young man, smiling, 
and taking his seat in the volante. 

This accusation only served to convulse 
the negro with delighted laughter. “I 
tellin’ you de honest trufe, Mas’ Arthur, I 
is!" he ejaculated. Willis had learned to 
use the abbreviated form of ‘“ master” in 
his early youth and after emigrating to a 
country where slavery still existed, al- 
though he clearly understood that he him- 
self was a free man, he had seen no reason 
for revising his original method of address- 
ing his superiors. 

“Well, and how are they all at the Des- 
tierros?" asked Arthur, as soon as they 
were clear of the noisy station and the 
volante was rolling through the quiet 
town, Willis being mounted on one of the 
horses according to custom and frequent- 
ly casting admiring glances over his shoul- 
der at the occupant of the vehicle. 

“JT reckon yo’ ma putty well,” was the 
answer, * but she got a sight o’ things to 
worry her and I kin see she frets power- 
ful. We’s had a heap 0’ trouble at de 
Destierros sense ¢/ amo died. Managin’ 
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all dem niggers and coolies and getherin’ 
and shippin’ de sugar crap ain't no fun. 
We’s needed you bad, and it’s a mighty 
good thing you’s come.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” rejoined Arthur 
Glynn, with an absent look and a heavy 
sigh. The mention of e/ amo (the master), 
the title given by the native laborers to 
the owner of the Destierros — reminded 
him that he was to see his dear father no 
more. 

“Miss Mabel she well,” continued Willis. 
“She ain’t got de ‘sponsibility and don’ 
worry like yo’ ma do. Look like to me 
she have a good time wisitin’ and all dat. 
She go to the Limoneros constant. Dat 
Dojia Isabel come a runnin’ over for ’er in 
dey volante all de time. "Tain’t none o’ 
my business, but look like Don Alfredo is 
sparkin’ Miss Mabel and yo’ ma don't like 
it. But dat don't bodder me. I know 
none o’ our family ain’t gwine lower dey- 
self to marry none o’ dese yuh Cubans. 
For all dey grand ways, dese Dons can’t 
hold a candle to de ’Merican gen’leman !” 

Such remarks from a servant would 
ordinarily be taken as a gross impertinence, 
but in this case they were received in the 
friendly spirit which animated them. The 
black man’s devotion to these strangers in 
a strange land had been so constant and 
so useful during many years that he had 
become, and had been freely accorded the 
position of, a privileged character. 

“You set a standard for us,” laughed 
Arthur, “that you failed to stick to your- 
self. You married a native woman.” 

“Shoo !”’ cried Willis, with a loud guf- 
faw and the African’s overdone shrug. 
“Dass diffunt. I ain’t white folks; and 
den you all kin go to Maryland to find 
somebody to marry, and I can’t.” , 

They were now in the open country, the 
road bordered here by crumbling stone 
walls, there by hedges of aloe, bitter or- 
ange and Spanish bayonet. In a corn- 
field on their right a swarthy native was 
sleepily ploughing with an ox after the 
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prevailing method. Willis pointed to him 
with great scorn. 

** Now des look at dat fool mulatto nig- 
ger ploughin’ wid dat stick!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“Ain’t got gumption enough to 
git a sho-nuf plough. Dey’s all alike. 
Dey’s seen how we-all plough dere at de 
Destierros ever sense we come yuh, but 
dey can’t larn nothin’.” 

“ He’s not a mulatto; he’sa white man.” 

“T reckon he ses-so,’’ Willis rejoined, 
with another shrug. It was possible to 
comprehend, and he was willing enough to 
admit that Don Alfredo Rodriguez and his 
class were white men, but to Willis the 
dirty, swarthy peasants were from the be- 
ginning and would never be more than 
‘mulatto niggers” pure and simple. 

“You have said nothing about Phil,” 
suggested Arthur. 

“You won’t know him, he’s growed so. 
Tell you what, Phil's gettin’ to bea mighty 
big little man dese days. Smart ain't no 
name for it; he’s sharp as a razor. He 
wanted to come to meet you, but yo’ ma 
wouldn’t ‘low it. She was ‘fraid de tem- 
poral might ketch us, and I reckon it will 
git yuh fo’ night.” 

Arthur glanced at the clear, purple skies 
on either hand. “It doesn’t look threat- 
ening,” he said. 

“Don't you notice how still it is?” 

It was even so. Arthur noted presently 
that not a leaf stirred, not even in the up- 
per branches of the tallest palins, whose 
feathery crests were usually dancing in the 
sway of the lightest breeze. The intense 
stillness gradually became almost painful. 
The atmosphere grew strangely transpar- 
ent, objects at a great distance seeming to 
be more clearly outlined than ever before. 
Ail nature appeared to be restless and ex- 
pectant. The cry of the wild guinea-fowl 
was heard no more, the little yellow tomi- 
guin ceased its merry chirp and the gor- 
geous focolor scudded in silence from tree 
to tree. The buzzard had ceased its grand 
sailing and anxiously sought a safe perth 
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The horses whinnied and sniffed the air. 
It was not long before field-workers were 
seen hurrying homeward with howling 
dogs at their heels. 

“Tt is coming,” said Arthur, anxiously, 
and Willis whipped up his already hurry- 
ing horses, careless of the deep ruts and 
huge stones in the road. 

“Sho’ gwine to cotch us fo’ we git 
home,” remarked the negro, a few mo- 
ments later. Great clouds were now rap- 
idly covering the heavens. 

“There's no help for it; we'll have to 
stop on the way. Turn in at that place 
ahead of us.” 

“ Look yuh, don't less stop dere if we 
kin help it. Dey tell me de devil stays 
dere. Dat’s Buena Esperanza.” 

“Why, so it is! Well—better face the 
devil than the cyclone.” 

“Don’ ’ow ‘bout dat,” said the negro, 
dubiously. 

He seemed really disposed to argue the 
matter, but at this juncture his keen eye 
took ncte that certain tall palms far away 
on the hills to the right had bent forward 
as if before the first breath of the storm. 
A moment later they reached the foot of 
the Buena Esperanza avenue, and he 
guided his horses intoit. Up between the 
long rows of palms the volante whirled 
recklessly, and presently stopped short. 
Arthur leaped out, sprang upon the veran- 
da and knocked loudly on the door of the 
silent residencia. 

During half a minute that seemed a 
quarter of an hour there was no answer. 
Meanwhile a hoarse roaring, ever increas- 
ing in volume, was heard from the forests 
on the hills. Willis had alighted and_ be- 
gun to unhitch his horses, when the door 
at last partly opened and the face of the 
Sefiora Duran was seen, inhospitable and 
troubled in its aspect. ; 

“ What would you ?” she asked in mellif- 
luous Spanish. 

“The ¢emporal is upon us and we seek 
shelter,” 


She seemed to waver for a moment, and 
then answered, “ But strangers never come 
here. You may be imprisoned for two 
days, and that would be an awkward mat- 
ter. Have you not time to reach the Li- 
moneros? It is not far.” 

“T hope so, for I shall not stay here to 
trouble you,” said Arthur Glynn, turning 
away with anexpression of disgust. 

He ran down the steps and leaped into 
the volante, ordering the negro to mount 
and drive away. But he had no sooner 
done so than there came a great howling 
rush of air that bent the palm-trees low, 
well-nigh overturned the volante, threw the 
door wide, and went roaring and shriek- 
ing into the chambers of the residencia. 
In the momentary lull after the first blast 
a woman's voice was heard from some 
quarter within as if urging the Sefora to 
act. The tone clearly indicated a min- 
gling of entreaty and command, although 
no words were distinguishable. _Immedi- 
ately the Sefora stepped forth. 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘“ You cannot go 
on. It is too late. Forgive my seeming 
barbarity. You cannot understand, nor 
can I explain. But you must stay.” 

Another blast followed, stronger and 
more threatening. It was madness to go 
on. They must stay, however trying the 
situation might prove. Pablo now ap- 
peared and directed the negro to drive 
into shelter toward the rear of the house. 
Arthur meanwhile followed the Sefora 
within and was shown into the reception- 
room, a long and lofty apartment, which 
seemed larger than it really was in the dim 
light, the window-shutters being carefully 
closed and no lamp as yet lighted. In- 
distinct frescoes were discerned on the 
walls and ceiling, and the floor was tiled 
in white marble, all indicating that the 
first owner had attempted the construction 
of a palatial country residence at Buena 
Esperanza. But almost the only furniture 

the apartment now contained was a long 
strip of carpet down the centre, bordered 
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en either side by a row of cane-bottomed 
rocking-chairs. Inviting the visitor to be 
seated, the Sefiora Duran retired, promis- 
ing to send him refreshments shortly. 

“But can I not give assistance ?” Ar- 
thur ventured to suggest. “It may be 
necessary to barricade the windows.” 

“ Pablo will attend to that,’ was the 
prompt answer, with a look that most un- 
equivocally admonished him to remain 
quietly where he was. 

He learned later that not Pablo alone, 
but he with the anxious and hurried as- 
sistance of both ladies accomplished this 
labor. Long before the task was com- 
pleted Pablo and Willis appeared in the 
salon, both loaded with stout timbers, 
which they placed on the floor. The 
former then suggested that the visitor and 
his servant defend the four front rooms of 
the house, the two on the first floor and 
two others immediately above, to which 
they could ascend by a staircase in the 
hall. Meanwhile he would see to the rest 
of the house, assisted by the watchfulness 
of the ladies. 

Pablo asserted with great earnestness 
that the visitors would have all they could 
do to defend the six windows allotted to 
them, and as they valued their own safety 
and that of the house he begged them not 
to desert their posts or venture beyond the 
assigned limits. The arrangement was 
not objected to; and having shown Ar- 
thur how to brace the timbers against the 
panels of the shutters that closed from 
within, and conducted Willis to the upper 
rooms and set him to work there, Pablo 
hastily retired to take similar precautions 
elsewhere. 

Having braced a solid timber against 
each of the groaning windows of the lower 
front rooms, Arthur paced back and forth 
listening and reflecting, his thoughts anx- 
iously turning to the family at the Destier- 
ros. How would they fare? Would his 
mother secure the necessary protection 
for the house without the aid of Willis ? 


He recalled but one temporal of the char- 
acter of the one now evidently at hand, 
and the recollection of the scenes then 
witnessed made him tremble. 

The hurricane was now rushing across 
the face of the country with a steady roar 
like the falling of an ocean of water over 
a precipice. Obstacles seemed only to in- 
crease its strength and fury. The wind 
broke with a noise of battering - rams 
against the walls of the trembling resi- 
dencia, and swooped down under the 
eaves and into the balconies of the court 
with a booming as of cannon and a howl- 
ing as of a legion of devils. Hastening 
from one window to another the anxious 
watchers waited in mortal dread that the 
roof would be carried from over their 
heads and the very walls be thrown down 
upon them. The wind whirled round and 
round and beset every door and window 
like a host of implacable enemies battling 
for admission, now on this side, now on 
that, now at every quarter simultaneously, 
as if determined to carry the fortress by 
united assault. And the besieged well 
knew that if once a mighty blast should 
gain entrance by window or door its end 
would be achieved. 

During a slight lull in the attack on 
the front Arthur found himself watching 
through a broken panel the havoc without, 
careless of the rain that fell on him in a 
flood. The hurricane was sweeping across 
the country with terrific force and speed 
under a dark, turbulent, angry sky, the very 
wind, as it were, a tangible element of a 
leaden color. All’ manner of débris flew 
before it. Bits of roofing from neighbor- 
ing out houses, tiles, bricks, broken branch- 
es and even uprooted trees were whirled 
across the view as helpless as autumn 
leaves in the grasp of the storm. 

It was an hour or more after night had 
fallen when Pablo hurried into the salon, 
bringing a candle and a tray, on which 
were cold meat and bread, brandy, aguar- 
diente, a pitcher of water, matches and the 
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universal s7ve gua non, cigars. Depositing 
the same on a stand in a corner and in- 
viting Arthur to refresh himself, he paused 
only to give uncertain answers to ques- 
tions relative to the probable length of the 
storm and the state of the defences in 
other parts of the house, and he was gone, 
as he came, in great haste. 

During the succeeding hour Arthur con- 
trived to take some refreshment, though 
frequently obliged to drop the food and 
run anxiously to some threatened window, 

Toward midnight he took the candle 
and ascended to the upper floor, where he 
found Willis watchfully on guard. The 
negro was directed to descend and take 
charge of the lower rooms, in order that 
he might eat and drink in the interval of 
his labors. 

All night long the wind bellowed and 
roared about the house with no perceptible 
decrease of violence, but as the daylight 
began to stream through the cracks in the 
windows Arthur noted gladly that there 
seemed a slight but gradual and continu- 
ing abatement of its force. 

It was shortly after he had been made 
hopeful by these observations that a 
sudden fierce blast was followed by an 
alarming rattle and bang and roar in a 
neighboring apartment of the upper story. 
Forgetting Pablo's earnest and repeated 
admonition to leave all but the front of the 
house to him, Arthurran to a door leading 
toward the rear apartments, opened it and 
stood on the threshold of a room that was 
evidently used as a mere passageway, 
being almost entirely devoid of furniture. 

He saw at once that the wind had broken 
in and was howling madly through the 
apartment, causing the walls to tremble. 
He saw also that three other persons be- 
side himself had rushed to the rescue, 
entering by different doors, and that each 
of the others for some reason had _ halted 
momentarily in a kind of panic or state of 
stupefaction. ‘The nearest of these per- 
sons was Pablo, the next beyond him was a 


lady, young and fair, whom Arthur doubt- 
ed not was the reclusa hermosa so much 
talked of ; the third at the farther end of 
the room was an unknown man wrapped in 
a long red shawl, his head covered by a 
woollen nightcap or hood drooping for- 
ward over his face, which looked deadly 
pale. 

The last was the first to move. With- 
out a word he shrank back through the 
door by which he had entered, closing it 
after him. Then Pablo, crossing himself 
and muttering prayers, bounded toward the 
broken window. Arthur was about to fol- 
low when the lady stepped forward and 
placed herself in his path. After her first 
sweeping glance around the room, her 
eyes had remained fastened on him and 
she had not as yet marked the withdrawal 
of the man in red. 

“Go back,” she said, with an imperi- 
ous motion of her hand toward the door 
through which he had come. 

It was the imploring appeal which he 
read in her eyes rather than her attitude 
of command which for a moment stayed 
his feet. But—* She ts bereft of her senses 
with fear,” he then thought , and passing 
round her, he rushed on to the window. 

The wind had now suddenly veered round 
and with Pablo’s aid he soon closed the 
breken shutters and braced them securely 
with fresh timbers. A happy chance it was 
that the wind did not effect this entrance 
before the storm had in a measure abated. 

The necessary task accomplished, Ar- 
thur turned promptly to the lady who was 
still there, her eyes full upon him. She 
wore a pure white robe and her raven hair 
fell rippling over her shoulders. Her 
erstwhile pallid face was now roseate in 
hue and her eyes were moon-like in their 
splendor. She seemed to shine like a 
starry gem in the half light of that room. 
Her beauty smote him to the heart. Be- 
reft of motion, of the power of speech, of 
connected thought, he stood still, staring. 
Once more their eyes had met and this 
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time they clung together with a strange 
helpless persistence which defied a certain 
struggling of the will in both. They knew 
not how long it was before a movement on 
the part of Pablo awoke them as from a 
trance. Her bosom was then lifted with 
an unuttered sigh, and she pointed again 
toward the door. Nevertheless he seemed 
to feel that she no longer earnestly desired 
his absence. 

“T grieve to have disobeyed you, but 
your command was not wise,’”’ he found 
himself saying. 

“In the name of God I beg you to go 
back to your post and come away no 
more,” she answered, not in the voice of 
displeasure but in tones that were rather 
a caress. 

He moved instantly to obey, and at the 
door looked back to find that her glorious, 
hungering eyes still followed him. ‘There- 
upon she turned abruptly and he went on 
out of sight, striving to recall a dissipated 
vision of enchantment. 

It was not upon the slowly abating storm 
that Arthur Glynn meditated as he paced 
back and forth in the salon during the re- 
maining hours of that morning, not upon 
the curious apparition of the man in red 
at break of day, not upon the Destierros 
and the dear ones there from whom he 
had been separated so long, but upon the 
recluse of Buena Esperanza, the woman 
so young, so beautiful, so unaccountable, 
whose eyes had as it were looked into his 
soul and whose soul he believed to have 
been revealed to his eyes. 

At noon Pablo came to tell him that the 
front door had been opened and he could 
now venture forth. Willis had already 
gone out and ascertained that the stables 
were intact and the horses safe. 

Buena Esperanza had been a striking 
scene of neglect already ; its desolation 
was now complete and indescribable. The 
heterogeneous mass of vegetation growing 
in the abandoned fields, sugar-cane, weeds 
and what not was beaten flat to the earth. 


The old sugar-house was wholly unroofed. 
Coral-rock fences were blown down, hedges 
were torn up in places by the roots and 
trees lay prostrateeverywhere. One-third 
of the mighty palms lining the avenue had 
fallen. The roads were impassable for 
any conceivable vehicle, and poor Pablo 
saw weeks of labor extending before him. 
The volante must perforce be left be- 
hind. Willis gave his own horse to his 
master and prepared to mount and ride on 
the bare back of the other. Abandoning 
the vain hope of obtaining another glimpse 
of the vec/usa, Arthur Glynn sent his com- 
pliments and thanks to the Sefiora, who 
likewise kept out of sight, and mounting 
his horse, rode out over the storm-scat- 
tered country toward the Destierros. 


IV.—Los DESTIERROS. 


The year 1865 was a time of trial in the 
southern part of the United States, and 
especially so to the slave-holders, who were 
left for the most part penniless, the value 
of their real estate temporarily dropping 
to zero as a consequence of the extinction 
of the “patriarchal system" and the re- 
sults of an unsuccessful war. Biting pov- 
erty, however, was not regarded as the 
worst feature of the situation. The tem- 
porary control of the local governments 
obtained by the freedmen in conjunction 
with the carpet-bagger—the turning of the 
State upside down and the standing it on 
its head —resulted in a tenfold greater 
dissatisfaction with the present and alarm 
for the unknown future. 

The multitude remained upon the site 
of their old firesides until time and better 
counsels had accomplished the reversal of 
an unnatural situation and all the old 
wounds were healed. The few fled the 
country and settled down to begin life anew 
amid strange scenes. Some went to Mex- 
ico, some to Canada, some to England and 
some—the ili-fated ones—to Brazil. Roger 
Glynn went to Cuba, and there were — 
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as indicated, who went farther and fared 
worse. 

Not that his experiment in the difficul- 
ties of expatriation was a brilliant success, 
but he at least carried out his scheme and 
lived as a Cuban sugar-planter until the 
day of his death, not quite twenty years 
later. Unlike the emigrants who settled 
in Brazil, he was fortunate in the posses- 
sion of the faculty of adapting himself to 
new surroundings. He also had had long 
experience in the culture of sugar-cane in 
Louisiana and had acquired a_ practical 


knowledge of the Spanish language. ‘The 
inheritance of an extensive and valuable 


property in Maryland was the cause, a few 
years before the war, of his removal to that 
State, and it was from there that he emi- 
grated with his wife, his four-year-old son 
and two negro servants, a woman and a 
youth. 

Having realized every possible dollar 
from the sale of his depreciated estates 
and obtained letters of introduction from 
Cuban friends in New Orleans he took the 
momentous step. Aftersix meaths of life 
in Havana, during which time many pros- 
pecting tours were made inland, he settled 
with his family on a purchased sugar- plan- 
tation near San Jose, calling the place 
“Los Destierros (The Exiles), in lieu of 
the name previously attached to it of one 
of the countless saints in the Spanish cal- 
endar. 

Roger Glynn was a mar. of business. 
He had inherited the institution of slavery 
and given it litrle thought as a moral ques- 
tion. He would have continued it in his 
new field without an atom of compunction, 
regarding it as a matter of course, but his 
late severe losses tended to make him 
chary of a fresh experiment in slave labor ; 
besides, he saw prospects of a gradual ex- 
tinction of the system in Cuba in the rot 
remote future. The sugar-cane fields of 
the Destierros, therefore, were cultivated 
by free men of color or slaves hired from 
their masters, with the help of contract- 


laboring coolies imported to the island 
from China. This experiment in agricult- 
ure ina foreign land, though distinguished 
by many vexations and disappointments, 
was, on the whole, fairly successful, and 
was therefore not abandoned. 

It was one thing for the Glynns to ex- 
patriate themselves, it was quite another 
to be willing to see their son grow up with 
the education and sentiment of the Cu- 
bans. ‘The boy Arthur was taught to read 
English at home, but his education could 
not stop there. After a few years spent in 
a school taught by nuns in San Jose, an 
arrangement was made with the cara, a 
learned man, who instructed the boy in 
Latin, Greek, history, etc., during the early 
hours of three days of the week, until he 
had made gratifying progress. It was not, 
however, until he was past eighteen that 
Arthur was sent to America and entered 
the Johns Hopkins University. ‘The same 
plan was proposed for Philip, the younger 
brother, but he was as yet only twelve 
years old and had just begun serious 
study under Padre Serrano’s direction. 

It was during Arthur's first year at col- 
lege that Mabel Ray, a second cousin, was 
invited to Cuba and thenceforward made 
her home at the Destierros, having lost all 
her nearer relations. It was in the middle 
of his last year that one day a cablegram 
informed him of his father’s death, fol- 
lowed within a few hours by another tell- 
ing him not to come home. ‘The letter 
that reached him’ some days later made 
little of the difficulties now arising at the 
Destierros and urged him to complete his 
course. And though it was a hard thing 
to do, he had done it. 

Nothing but a heroic sense of duty could 
have induced the widow to pursue this 
course, prostrated as she was by a death 
that necessarily brought demoralization to 
the plantation. She shrank as the bravest 
woman might shrink from assuming the 
reins of government dropped from the 
hands of her energetic husband, whose loss 
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had almost extinguished the light of her life. 
But after a few days of hopeless grief she 
rose to the occasion and did battle with her 
crowding difficulties. The death occurred 
in the month of January, in the midst of 
the harvesting or grinding season, which 
usually extends from the first of Decem- 
ber to the middle of April. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for the work to go on 
promptly, incessantly, until it was finished. 
There was no time to look for and nego- 
tiate with a capable and trustworthy over- 
seer, no time, indeed, for Arthur to come 
home and assume control of a business 
with which he was but imperfectly ac- 
quainted even had he been allowed to 
make the sacrifice. She must be her own 
overseer, and with the aid of the faithful 
Willis, who was at home in the lingo of the 
laboring classes, she succeeded in filling 
the role. 

From earliest dawn until late at night 
the widow was tireless in her activity, riding 
over the cane-fields, visiting the mill and 
the sugar-house, urging, directing, expostu- 
lating, the faithful American negro ever at 
her command, carrying her messages and 
assisting in enforcing her orders. She en- 
countered many vexations and threatened 
disasters, for the indolent laborers of the 
tropics like not to be driven, and there 
were angry murmurs, especially among the 
coolies, whose weak constitutions were less 
able to bear the strain than those of the 
more hardy blacks. <A certain moral sup- 
port was rendered by the best spirits 
among the free negro laborers, who re- 
minded the discontented that after the 
time of pressure their tasks would be light 
and their hours of leisure long. ‘The year 
on a Cuban sugar estate is necessarily di- 
vided into a period of comparative ease 
and another of incessant effort. For if left 
too long in the field after it is ripe, the cane 
deteriorates both in quality and the quantity 
of juice obtained ; during the “season,” 
therefore, time is exceedingly precious. 

It was all over at last. The huge crop 


had been cut, hauled in, the juice ex- 
pressed and boiled down, the sugar crys- 
tallized and finally packed and shipped to 
market. Mrs. Glynn now had leisure to 
meditate upon her great loss, though with 
less of the first poignant anguish from 
which her continuing labors had served as 
a useful diversion. 

Arthur was to have come home in June, 
but it was October when he landed at Ha- 
vana. An invitation to visit Europe with- 
out expense in the company of a wealthy 
uncle resident in New York was the cause of 
this further delay. He at first refused the 
invitation, but his mother urged that there 
was nothing for him to do at the Destier- 
ros in the “dead season,’ and he was 
finally persuaded to make the best of an 
opportunity that might never come again. 

As he approached the Destierros, ac- 
companied by Willis, on the afternoon af- 
ter the storm, he noted with great relief 
that comparatively little damage had been 
done in the immediate vicinity. The force 
of a tropical hurricane 1s usually con- 
centrated within a narrow path, and the 
Destierros, though seriously threatened, 
had escaped the full fury visited upon 
Buena Esperanza. The bright purple 
skies were no longer obscured, the wet 
and luxuriant vegetation glistened in the 
sun, gorgeously-colored birds flew back 
and forth among the trees and the glimpse 
of the old house of yellowish stone at the 
end of the long avenue of palms completed 
a picture that brought a rush of fond mem- 
ories and a gladness of the heart to the 
young man returning home. 

Two ladies awaited him on the veranda. 
One, a handsome blonde, young and grace- 
ful, wearing a becoming white house-dress, 
was seated luxuriously in a rocking-chair, 
nonchalantly smoking a fragrant cigarette. 
The other, of advancing age, with lines of 
care and grief on her gentle but strong 
face, stood dressed in dark garments, ea- 
gerly watching the approaching horses, 

(To be continued.) \ 
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By Charles H. Israels. 


A’ last the American Academy in 

Rome is to have a painter among 
its members; and all friends of the Art 
Students’ League, past and present (and 
their name is legion), are much gratified at 
the result of the competition for the Jacob 


the holder of the scholarship lives under 
the same roof with the architects and 
sculptors studying at the Villadell’ Aurora, 
but during the last year he is allowed to 
travel, or to locate in any other art centre 
in Europe, and during the entire period 


Lazarus Scholar- 
ship, by which the A 
president of the 
League, George W. 
Breck, has earned 
the right to become 
a resident of the 
Villa dell’ Aurora 
for the next three 
years. 

The four designs 
submitted in com- 
petition for this 
scholarship have 
been on exhibition 
at the Fine Arts 
Society building 
during the greater 
part of December 
and Mr. Breck's car- 
toon, which carried 
off the honors, is shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

This very valuable scholarship, which 
gives three years’ study in the ancient 
city to its winner, has only recently been 
affiliated with the American Academy, 
and excellent results are anticipated from 


the combination of interests, as for two 


full years of the time of his incumbency 


AMERICAN ACADEMY AT ROME, 


he receives an annuity of one thousand 
dollars in addition to the home and studio 
provided for his use. 

The examination, which is very thor- 
ough, and covers artistic anatomy, archi- 
tectural ornament, perspective and lan- 
guages, mainly centres upon a mural 
composition in oils, which is carried out up- 
on the basis of a preliminary sketch made 
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under the immediate super- 
vision of the committee in 
charge. 

The subject upon which 
the competitors labored this 
year was a mural painting 
representing “The Triumph 
of Commerce,” and supposed 


BRECK, 


FOR SAME, 


STUDY 


ORIGINAL 


PRIZE CARTOON SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR THE LAZARUS SCHOLARSHIP BY GEORGE W. 


to be prepared for a board- 
room ofa large insurance com- 
pany. Out of the four car- 
toons submitted, Mr. Breck’s 
cartoon easily secures the 
place which has been awarded 
to it, as it has that which is 
primarily essential to all dec- 
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orative subjects, namely, excellent balance 
and perfect harmony with its architectural 
surroundings. 

The composition itself centres in a fig- 
ure of Commerce receiving homage from 
Labor, Art and Science, and the figures are 
massed in such a manner as to form in 
their main lines a vertical semicircle with 
the central figure as its apex. 

The background, with its typical New 
York “sky-scrapers,” although giving the 
whole the stamp of modernity, is possibly 
somewhat incongruous, when considered 
in connection with strictly allegorical fig- 
ures in the foreground, but the color of 
the background is subdued in tone so that 
this feature is unobtrusive, as a setting for 
a more realistic scheme of color than is 
usually employed in purely mural decora- 
tions. 

In the architectural and decorative feat- 
ures of this composition the artist has 
been particularly happy, the side panels 
being treated in a green tone in a manner 
showing far more knowledge of architect- 
tural decoration than most painters pos- 
sess. 

The work of Dudley S. Carpenter is very 
broad in treatment and decidedly decora- 
tive, but its full value is somewhat lost in 
the attention which one naturally pays to 
his very excellently drawn figures in the 
side panels, acting as supporters to a shield 
which is distinctly out of style with the 
renaissance feeling of the composition. 

Mr. George B. Waldo has also drawn 
attention even more forcibly to his flank- 
ing panels at the expense of his central 
cartoon, by treating these panels with or- 
nament greatly out of scale with the bal- 
ance of the composition, and accentuating 
their importance by giving this ornament a 
gold background greatly to the detriment 
of all other color in the composition. : 

Mr. Robert C. Woodbery, the fourth 
competitor, has simply blocked in a greater 
portion of his work, which he shows in a 
rather uncompleted state. 


Mr. Frederick Crowninshield, who, by 
the way, was the chairman of the jury in 
the matter of the Lazarus Scholarship, 
exhibited to a number of his friends re- 
cently a very beautiful little reception- 
hall which he has recently decorated in a 
dwelling not far from Central Park, and in 
which he had used a rather Pompeian 
motif treated in light tones rather than in 
its usual dark and sombre colors, with ex- 
cellent effect. 


It has been noticed with great satisfac- 
tion of late that when the average town 
wishes to commemorate the deeds of valor 
of its citizens and to erect a “ soldiers’ 
monument,” that it is no longer considered 
a prerequisite to the success of the project 
that the committee should select for the 
memorial a cast iron figure of a soldier at 
“parade rest,” which, after placing upon 
a rock-faced granite pedestal, they present 
to the expectant public as a work of art. 

The soldiers’ monument recently erect- 
ed at Jamaica, Long Island, is a conspic- 
uous example of this new departure, and 
here the sculptor F. Wellington Ruck- 
stuhl has placed upon a finely cut pedes- 
tal an excellent figure of Victory, with her 
arms uplifted and in the act of placing the 
laurel upon the brow of the victor. 

The idea 1s excellently carried out, and it 
is to be hoped that the example set will re- 
lieve us from a continuance of the horrors 
with which the country has been dotted in 
the past inthe name of art and patriotism. 


Mr. Ruckstuhl, who as the secretary of 
the National Sculpture Society has done 
much good work in the past in the cause 
of art, is now in Paris engaged in model- 


‘ling his first equestrian statue, which is 


to be one of Major-General Hartranft, 
and is to be placed in front of the State 
Capitol in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where 
the Commonwealth is also expending a 
considerable sum in the interior decoration 
of this excellent colonial building. 
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Many of the friends of the late Olin 
L. Warner have recently written to the 
Park Board in order to inquire why the 
fountain executed by Mr. Warner and 
set up at the northwest corner of Union 
Square has remained boxed with unsight- 
ly boards! In fact few New Yorkers even 
know that such a fountain exists; but 
Mr. Warner’s friends feel that there is 
so little of this talented sculptor’s work 
in this city that an effort should be made 
to at least expose that which we are fort- 
unate enough to possess. 

At the time of Mr. Warner’s unfortun- 
ate death last spring, he had recentiy 
completed two large spandrils which are 
shortly to be set up over the main door- 
way of the new Bank of Commerce Build- 


ing at Cedar and Nassau Streets, and also. 


a statue of General Devens for the city of 
Boston. 


It is much to be regretted that the great 
picture by Wyke Bayliss, the president of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, of 
the Chartres Cathedral, could not have re- 
mained longer at the Schaus gallery, where, 
however, it was viewed with admiration by 
a great number of people during the few 
days in which it was exhibited. 

No better description can possibly be 
given of this great work than the lines 
of the poet-artist himself, who described 
it as 


A forest of tall pillars, autumn stained, 
Purple and russet gray, through which there 
glows 
A crimson splendor whenthe day hath waned, 
And the great orb goes down in calm repose; 
High through the vaulted darkness the great 
Rose 
Drifts like asetting sun beyond a zone 
Of silvery light, where a pale window shows 
The story of Christ’s Passion writ in stone. 
O glory of Art! notthou alone dost wear 
These sacred symbols of the Love Divine; 
We are His temples also, and do bear 
His image in our hearts, as on a shrine 
Where the light burns forever clear and bright, 
Though the world drift into eternal night. 


We have become accustomed. of late 
years to the “bigness” of the schemes 
which our western citizens not only pro- 
pose, but carry out, and although one does 
not usually combine that quality with ex- 
cellence inart, it is evident that the Uni- 
versity of California is striving manfully 
for both, and with that end in view Mr. 
Rhinestein and Professor Maybeck, of that 
institution, are now in the East seeking ad- 
vice as to the best manner of securing a 
general scheme bothin plan and design for 
the great number of buildings which the 
university proposes to erect. Most of the 
architects of this city received an an- 
nouncement in the early part of December 
that the “ Directors of the California Uni- 
versity had an interesting subject to lay 
before them,” and requesting their attend- 
ance at the Architectural League rooms 
on the evening of December roth for that 
purpose; and upon that evening a large 
number of the profession listened atten- 
tively to Mr. Rhinestein and Professor 
Maybeck while they unfolded a scheme 
for the new university buildings, which in 
magnitude has not in modern times been 
even approached by any similar undertak- 
ing in this or any other country. 

The California University now owns a 
tract of land most magnificently situated 
upon sloping ground on the Bay of San 
Francisco, and overlooking the Golden 
Gate, which is about a mile and a half by 
a mile in extent, and they are now in proc- 
ess of securing an adjoining tract of land, 
which will increase this vast area almost 
twofold, and upon this magnificent site 
they propose erecting a series of univer- 
sity buildings, which are to be designed 
as a homogeneous whole, and for which 


purpose the entire area of the land which 


is to surround the buildings is to be trans- 
formed from its almost virgin state into 
a vast garden. 

This enterprise, it appears, has been in 
an embryonic s‘ate for some time, \but re- 
cently Mrs. Hearst, of California, provided 
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the money for securing 
a general architectural 
scheme, and for award- 
ing the work to an ar- 
chitect or architects, as 
may be finally decided ; 
and for that purpose 
these gentlemen rep- 
resenting the univer- 
sity have come to the 
East in order to con- 
sult with authorities in 
the older portions of 
the country as to the 
best methods of secur- 
ing the most satisfac- 
tory artistic results. 

A competition is of 
course proposed, but 
as most architects have 
had bitter experiences 
in this direction, Mr. 
Khinestein, who was 
the principal speaker, 
was warned against the 
many evils which sur- 
round this method of 
procedure, if conduct- 
ed in the usual way, 
and it was finally sug- 
gested that the Fine 
Arts Federation rep- 
resenting all of the 
artistic societies of New 
York would supply the 
necessary advice,which 
the meeting seemed un- 
able to give. 

Whatever the out- 
come of this scheme 
may be, it is certainly 
one that deserves to 


be watched with interest by all art-lovers surpass, the famous Boboli Gardens, of 
in this country, for with an ideal site and, which the ancient city of Florence is so 
to use the words of Mr. Rhinestein, “al- proud. 

most unlimited means,” the possibilities of Here we have skies rivalling those of 
the undertaking are such that the results, Italy, mountains equally as beautiful, and 
if properly attained, should rival, if not a situation almost unsurpassed on the 
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F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, Sculptor. 
SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND. 
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globe for a series of buildings which 
should be, both monumentally and artis- 
tically, the finest examples of American 
architectural art, and in which hosts of 
American sculptors and mural painters will 
certainly find avast field for the display of 
their abilities. 


For some years the Society of American 
Artists has been ‘looked upon as the 
champion of the “ impressionistic doc- 
trine”’ in this city, whereas the Academy 
of Design has seemed to champion the op- 
posite school. 

For the last few years the followers of 
Monet have had full swing at the annual 
exhibition of the Society of American Ar- 
tists at the Fine Arts Society Building, but 
judging from the names upun the jury se- 
lected for this year’s exhibition, we may 
expect to find the impressionists very much 
in the minority at this year’s show. 


It is not often that one can see any of 
Vibert’s familiar paintings treated through 
the medium of water-co’or, but a very excel- 
lent example of the artist’s work in this line 
can now be seen at the Schaus gallery, 
representing a number of white-robed fa- 
thers hanging over the walis of an open 
loggia, and laughing joyously at some in- 
cident which is no doubt taking place in a 
garden in the court below. 

The lack of breadth in this master’s 
technique is, however, more strongly 
brought out in this medium than in the 
one which he usually employs, but the lu- 
minous color and excellent drawing fully 
compensate for any shortcomings in this 
direction. 


At last the Academy of Design is mak- 
ing preparations to vacate its old building 
in Twenty-third Street, which it sold some 
time ago, and with this end in view a com- 
mittee has been appointed, with power to 
select a site, composed. of Thomas W. 
Wood, James M. Hart, Carroll Beckwith, 


George H. Smillie, Walter Shirlaw, J. G. 
Brown, Robert Blum, F. S. Church, Fred- 
erick Dielman, H. Bolton Jones, J. C. 
Nicoll, E. Wood Perry and Harry W. 
Watrous. 

The Academy is said to have about a 
haif million dollars at its disposal to ex- 
pend for both the site and building, and it 
is said that the committee is to make an 
earnest effort to locate below the Park, and 
is only to go beyond this point in the 
event of their failure in this direction. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be, 
however, that a more rapid solution of the 
matter would be likely to be reached _ if 
the committee in charge were not so large 
as it is. 


As woman has become more practical in 
the work which she undertakes, she has 
been able to demand and secure more 
and more consideration from the business 
world. 

But a few years ago an architect or a 
designer in any of the industrial arts would 
have thought it impossible to employ wom- 
en upon his peculiar work, but to-day all 
has changed, and women can be found 
employed in all manner of pursuits where 
a practical knowledge of industrial art is 
a prerequisite to their employment. 

The woman architectural “ draughts- 
man ”’ (still called man for want of a bet- 
ter term) is a familiar sight in many ar- 
chitects’ offices, and manufacturers of all 
varieties of textile fabrics now find women 
competing with the best designers among 
the men. 

This state of affairs has no doubt been 
brought about largely through the efforts 
of such institutions as the School of In- 
dustrial Art and Technical Design for 
Women, who at arecent exhibition of their 
students’ work in this direction showed 
conclusively that their main aim is to 
teach industrial design in such a manner 
that the work of the students can be used 
by the manufacturer without — or 
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the “cooking up” which is usualiy re- 
quired upon drawings worked out by ar- 
tists unfamiliar with the technical require- 
ments of the goods for which they design. 

Mrs. Cary, the president of 
this school, is herself a practi- 
cal designer of carpets, and 
her efforts in this direction 
should assist materially in de- 
veloping a field for women’s 
work in which they are pecul- 
iarly adapted. 


Sculptor H. Bush-Brown 
is soon to have a Friday night 
at the Salmagundi Club, at 
which he is to show a number 
of military busts recently ex- 
ecuted by him, as well as a very 
interesting fountain group, rep- 
resenting two nude boys ex- 
cellently posed strongly 
modelled, the standing figure 
pouring from a shell a stream 
of water which falls over a 
somewhat smaller boy seated 
ing at his feet. Although 
this group has been seen 
by a number of Mr. Bush- 
Brown's friends at his stu- 
dio, it will be publicly ex- 
hibited at the Salmagundi 
for the first time. 


Preyer, the 
Amsterdam 
picture dealer, 
has recent- 
ly imported a 
large num- 
ber of Dutch 
paintings, mainly water-colors, which can 
be seen at his Fifth Avenue rooms, and 
among which is a particularly fine Mauve 
and a very interesting Israels. 

The gem of Messrs. Preyer’s rooms, 
however, is a street scene by Belloni, 
presumably an Italian, which has a mar- 
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vellously luminous quality, and which 
shows the street of an Italian town 
just as the sun is’ breaking through 
the heavy storm clouds. 


Just as the month 
of December closes we 
are reminded again of 
the value of the Ameti- 
can Academy at Rome 
by the First Annual 
Exhibition of that ex- 
cellent institution held 
at the American Fine 
Arts Galleries. 

The work there 
shown is entirely that 
of the architectural de- 
partment,and although 
exhibitions of a purely 
architectural character 
rarely hold out very 
interesting attractions 
tc the average visitor, 
the attendance at 
this exhibition has 
shown that large 
numbers of people 
have inspected this 
work, 
though almost en- 
tirely of a techni- 
cal sort, has many 
points of ex- 


which, al- 


cellence which 
have never 
been even ap- 
proached — by 
any similar 
work shown in 
this city. 

The gentlemen represented are Mr. 
Harold Magonigle, a holder of the Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship, Mr. John Russell 
Pope, the Columbia Travelling Scholar- 
ship man, Mr. W. S. Aldrich, also a Rotch 
man, and Mr. Percy Asch, from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Most of the 
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work shown consists of measured and 
carefully rendered drawings of ancient 
architectural monuments, but in addition 
to this purely technical work several of 
the men show extraordinary ability in their 
water-color sketches, a drawing of the 
Colleoni monument by Mr. Pope and an 
interior of St. Mark’s by Mr. Magonigle 
being particularly strong. 


During the last two years two winners 
of the Rhinehardt scholarship for sculp- 
tors have joined the colony at the Villa 
dell’ Aurora, and during the years to come 
we may confidently look forward to exhi- 
bitions representing this academy, which 
will comprise sculpture and painting as 
well as architecture. 


The one element which the American 
Academy still lacks in order to become a 
complete reproduction of its great French 


prototype at the Villa Medici is a scholar- * 


ship in music, and it is confidently to be 
hoped that some philanthropist will at an 
early date enable the academy to reach 
this much-to-be-desired end. 

Considering the great work which this 
academy has taken upon itself and the 
influence upon American art which is 
sure to be exerted in the future by a great 
many of the men who study within its walls, 
it is much to be regretted that our system 


of government frowns upon official sup- 
port of such institutions as being a species 
of socialism, which it is well to avoid. 

The art of France has reached its 
present splendid development primarily 
through the fostering care of a paternal 
government. We might well follow her 
example. 


The programme for the annual com- 
petition for the gold and silver medals of 
the Architectural League recently 
been issued, and this year. the subject 
chosen is “ A Court Enclosure and En- 
trance.” ‘This competition is open to all 
native Americans below the age of twen- 
ty-five and frequently brings out some in- 
teresting work. 


The fad which probably has the greatest 
hold upon the people just at present, next 
to that of the ever present cycle, is the 
poster. <An_ exhibition which combines 
both of these fads ought to be interesting 
and certainly will attract attention. 

In connection with the coming Cycle 
Show there will be shown a large array 
of posters submitted in competition for 
several prizes offered by the National 
Board of Cycle Manufacturers. 

Mr. Edward Penfield is to be one of the 
judges of the competition, which certainly 
should insure a satisfactory decision. 


CROWNED. 
By Florence A. Jones. 


BRING no victor’s wreath to*crown Success, 
But rather let me bind the shining bay 
Upon his brow who falls beside the way, 

Striving, yet failing—is his meed the less? 
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THE OLD SHERIFF’S STORY. 
By J. McLean French, 


T was night and the last day of the 
fall session was over. Mr. Justice 
Blair had presided for the first time upon 
the bench, and we gentlemen of the bar 
were assembled to do him honor at the 
Highland Club in the county town of 
Camarochie. 

The courses, twenty-one in 
were over, the wine of the country had 
circulated freely and often, and the toast- 
ing was well under way when came the 
sheriff’s turn for a speech, song or story. 
No one wanted the first, we more than 
dreaded the second, so, wise old man that 
he was, he chose the last, for than Sheriff 
Maclvor none told a better story, nor told 
a story better. 

“ Many of you gentlemen know the little 
inn of the Fox and Drake at the corners 
where cross the roads leading to this coun- 
try town of Camarochie and the village of 
Glen Heather, not ten milestones from 
this very spot. Well, in 1849 or so, this 
road-house was kept by a Mrs. Randell, 
and was famous in those days as a resort 
for pedlers and fakirs, and incidentally 
for some of the light-fingered and _ kin- 
dred gentry who plied their trades at the 
neighboring county fairs. The place, 
however, was scrupulously neat and very 
quiet, so that as far as I and the county 
constables were concerned it gave us little 
trouble. 

“There had been a grand market-day 
at Camarochie late in the fall of the year, 
and there had been ploughing matches, 
horse races, and Caledonian games, The 
irrepressible showman, the fortune-teller, 
and the gentlemen of the pea and thimble 
had worked long and late, their harvest 
had been gathered in and the twilight was 
deepening into dusk. ,The light shone 


number, 


invitingly through the colored draperies 
on the windows of the Fox and Drake, 
where inside, at one end of the spa- 
cious living-room, was a huge olden-time 
fireplace, heaped up with blazing turf, 
while opposite stood the bar, and behind 
it the hostess, fair, plump and fifty, her 
ruddy face wreathed in the sunniest of 
smiles, for business was brisk that night 
at the Fox and Drake. Beside her stood 
a typical barmaid, rosy -cheeked, fair- 
haired Molly. That is all I can say about 
her, for no one so much as knew her 
name, or what brought her so far above 
the North Countrie to forsake the rollick- 
ing times and gay life that must have been 
hers in ye goode olde London Towne 
“Lined up against the counter were 
many tired and thirsty customers—for their 
calling has a parching effect—and there 
were a score or so more at small round 
tables about the room,. smoking ‘clays’ 
that had grown strong in their old age, 
drinking deep tankards of ‘home brewed’ 
and ‘’alf-and-’alf,’ delivering many judg- 
ments, wise and otherwise, upon the poli- 
tics of the day, the crops, the stock, the 
fair, the games, the weather and business. 
“Among the number was a man who, 
save for his easy and familiar intercourse 
with his companions, would certainly not 
be taken by a stranger for one of their 
class or number. He was tall and sturdi'y 
built and his age was apparently about 
thirty years. His face, set off by a curly 
head of hair and deep expressive blue eyes, 
was handsome, intellectual and refined, 
but bore unmistakable traces of deep and 
prolonged dissipation. ‘This was Thomas 
Monroe, once Laird of Duncraggie, one of 
the finest estates of the North, now gam- 
bler, drunkard and—well—nothing else, 
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“He had been the jolliest of a merry 
crew all that day, and at that particular 
moment was far advanced towards the last 
stage of intoxication. Still he sat and 
drank hour by hour till his heavy head fell 
forward on the table before him and the 
pipe fell from his listless fingers and broke 
upon the sanded floor. 

“At midnight, when Mother Randell 
closed and barred her doors for the night, 
it was found no easy task to rouse him, and 
as his getting home several long dreary 
miles on a dark bleak night was impossible, 
he was, at pretty Molly’s intercession, put 
to bed at the inn. But the house was al- 
ready full to overflowing. All the rooms, 
none of them large, already held two beds 
and most beds two sleepers that night; so 
into an apartment on the ground floor, 
directly off the bar, and no larger than a 
closet of ordinary size, the unconscious 
man was carried to occupy a shake-down 
with a Hebrew pedler, one Mr. David- 
son, who had already been asleep and 
snoring loudly for some hours. His hat, 
coat and boots were charitably removed 
vut of consideration for his fellow-lodger 
and the light extinguished and he was left 
to his own resources and to the company 
of the pedler. 

“The household slept rather late next 
morning, and it was nearly eight o'clock 
when the cloth was laid,-the table spread 
and the porridge and rashers of bacon set 
for breakfast. None of the guests were 
missing except the occupants of the small 
room, and as a gentle rap and _ finally 
a heavy, prolonged banging were not ef- 
fectual in bringing them forth, the door 
was forced, and there across the bed, clad 
in his underclothing and bathed in blood, 
with a stab wound directly through the 
heart, lay the body of the Jew. 

“ There was every evidence of a strug- 
gle. The chair and small three-legged 
table, comprising with the bed all the 
portable furniture of the apartment, were 
overturned, and the bed-clothing lay 


scattered about the room. The low win- 
dow, outlooking a muddy lane by the barn- 
yard, was raised, and close beside it on the 
floor lay a tell-tale clasp-knife, open and 
stained with blood Thomas Monroe was 
nowhere to be found, and even overlook- 
ing the initials ‘T. M. on the handle of the 
knife there could be but one possible con- 
clusion, hard though it was to realize or 
believe. 

“A search of the dead man’s effects 
revealed besides his pack of wares which 
lay undisturbed in one corner, an old brier 
pipe, a quantity of tobacco, a long leather 
shoelace, some loose silver and copper 
coins—probably five shillings in all—anda 
dirty memorandum-book, shabby and much 
the worse for wear, on the last written 
page of which was.a curious entry read- 
ing ‘Oct. 20. B.E.N. 146785, 2903584, 
378540. The pedler was known to 
have had some considerable money, but as 
none except the small amount of change 
mentioned was found, it was clear that 
the motive of the crime had been robbery. 

“A deal of shrewdness on the part of a 
Scotland Yard detective was not required 
to trace Monroe to his hiding-place in a 
barn not over three miles from the scene 
of his supposed crime. Witnesses there 
were, too, who had spied him just before 
sunrise hurrying down the lane and across 
the open pasture-land towards a small 
stream where a farmer’s lad out hunting 
for some strayed cattle had seen hifn stop 
to drink and rest. 

“ At the inquest he was found guilty of 
wilful murder, but notwithstanding the 
strongest and most complete chain of 
evidence against him he firmly and persis- 
tently protested his innocence; and there 
were many who believed him, too, for had 
he not been known to them ever since he 
was the wee laird? Was he not ever a 
brave bonny lad or a jolly good fellow 
with no greater enemy than himself ? 

“The fall assizes were just about to 
open, so it was scarce a nw before 
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the trial was called. He pleaded not 
* guilty and told his story in a straightfor- 
ward way, with a dash of conscious inno- 
cence in his tone and manner. 

“ He had no recollection of having been 
put to bed that night. He remembered 
nothing until he awoke shortly before day- 
light with a racking drunken headache 
and a throat dry and parched with thirst. 
The atmosphere of the little room was 
close and stifling, so he arose and opened 
the window, pulled on his boots, drew on 
his coat and stepped out into the air. 
Finding no friendly hand to pump upon 
his throbbing head he made off for the 
stream where the farmer’s lad had seen 
him, and he claimed to have passed on the 
way down the lane a short, slight, dark- 
featured youth going in the direction of 
the inn and wearing a soft black Fedora 
hat, a closely-buttoned brown cloth coat 
and a pair of top-boots. When he left 
the stream he proceeded homeward to 
Camarochie but finding the door of his 
lodging bolted had wandered into a near- 
by stable, and had fallen asleep in the 
manger of an unoccupied stall, where he lay 
without awaking until about ten o’clock. 

“The news of the murder had _ rapid- 
ly spread meanwhile, and he overheard 
two stablemen discussing it. He learned 
that the police were searching for him and 
that a reward was offered for his appre- 
hension. Heamurderer? ‘The story was 
absurd ; there must be some terrible mis- 
take. He would go and give himself up 
at once and be acquitted. But. still he 
hesitated, and while thus hesitating the 
awful seriousness of the whole situation 
dawned upon him. He became frenzied 
with terror, his better judgment forsook 
him and he lost his head and fled away to 
the country, to be caught as a fugitive by 
the police officers. : 

“This was his story, and if only the 
young man of the coat and hat and boots 
could have been traced he would have 
stood a fair chance for acquittal. But 


the pleadings of an eloquent counsel and 
a previous harmless record added to his 
own strong, fervent protest were all in- 
sufficient to save him. He was prompt- 
ly convicted and given but three months 
to live, then to be hanged by the neck un- 
til dead, with the usual recommendation 
to the mercy of Providence. 

“Time quickly wore on in the little 
jail at Camarochie, and Monroe, tak- 
ing his fate philosophically, prepared to 
meet his end like a man. It now tran- 
spired for the first time that he was mar- 
ried and that his wife was pretty Molly 
of the Fox and Drake, whose devotion 
to her husband was sincerely touching; 
my heart went out in sympathy to the 
poor young girl. ‘The minister, too, and 
many good, kind people would come 
to see him and bring books and flowers 
and such delicacies as the prison rules 
allowed, while he would spend much of 
his time in reading a Bible, or in singing 
psalms and hymns in a sweet, rich tenor 
voice, till he quite won the hearts of 
all his keepers, and there was scarce a 
man, myself included, but who found it 
hard to believe him else than an inno- 
cent victim to probable circumstances and, 
unfortunately, incontrovertible evidence. 
This feeling grew and spread about the 
neighborhood, and as a result, a petition 
for the man’s reprieve was widely circu- 
lated throughout the district, signed by 
the most prominent people of the country; 
but all to no purpose, for the facts brought 
out at the trial were too convincing to be 
easily argued away. 

“Tt was my unpleasant task to con- 
vey to him the message that there was 
no hope, and right wonderfully he bore 
the ordeal. With a firm grasp of the 
hand he thanked me heartily in a cool, 
calm voice, without so much as a quiver 
of the lips or the betrayal of the faintest 
sign of nervousness. In fact, but once 
during the whole term of his imprisonment 
did he display the least sense of weakness 
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or of feeling, and then it was just upon 
the eve of his execution. 

“T had had a short talk with him dur- 
ing the day, and as I took his hand before 
leaving he leaned his head upon my shoul- 
der for a second, and while great heavy 
sobs shook his powerful frame, he cried 
out, with the weakness of a woman and 
the anguish of a strong, proud man, ‘ My 
God! Mr. Maclvor, it is very hard to die 
for another.’ ‘Yes, my lad, I know it,’ 
said I. 

“«T would not give a care for myself, 
Sheriff,’ he faltered, ‘I have been a wild, 
reckless, ne’er-do-well all my life, often a 
burden to myself and always a trial to my 
friends, but Molly, my poor, dear Molly, 
what will become of her ?’ 

“« Never fear for her, lad,’ said I, trying 
to cheer myself up, ‘she has been well ac- 
customed to taking care of herself and will 
have many stanch friends now.’ 

“ That night Molly came to see her hus- 
band for the last time and, though it was 
a’ prison rule that no condemned man 
should be left without a guard, I yielded 
to the poor girl’s pleading for just one last 
half hour alone with her husband. She 
submitted willingly to a thorough search 
by the matron, and I had a keeper with- 
in a few feet of the door. For some 
time we could hear nothing but the sub- 
dued murmur of their voices, and then 
presently down the corridor rang out 
in the condemned man’s strong voice 
those sweetest of touching melodies, ‘ One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought,’ followed by the 
refrain, softly and feelingly sung, of + Near- 
er, My God, to Thee.’ I could hear him in 
my office below, and the thought of my 
duty on the morrow almost made a cow- 
ard of me, when at last poor Molly, her 
pretty face buried in her handkerchief and 
her bosom heaving in convulsive sobs, 
passed down the stairway by my half- 
opened door and out into the street. 

“For some moments afterward Monroe 
restlessly paced his prison-cage like some 


wild animal before feeding-time, and then 
pulling himself together, subdued by sheer 
indomitable force of will the terrible emo- 
tions that fairly shook his great, strong 
frame, he quietly seated himself by his 
keepers and for fully two hours chatted as 
if nothing out of the ordinary were to 
happen him. | 

“Shortly before midnight he started up, 
and turning to the old turnkey, took nim 
firmly by the hand and bade him a good- 
night. ‘Sooner or later, Gordie,’ said 
he, ‘the body of Thomas Monroe will be 
taken from the felon’s grave by the jail 
wall out into the sunlight of our own kirk- 
yard. And an epitaph will be chiselled on 
the headstone, Gordie, an epitaph that will 
be the verdict of-my acquittal. It will tell 
a simple story, Gordie, of what I did for 
another man. Good-night. God _ bless 
you, old fellow.’ 

“Soon afterward he fell asleep and 
did not rise till daylight. Next morn- 
ing he was nervous, as might have been 
expected, and far more excited than at 
any time up to that hour. I was some- 
what surprised, for I thought his wonder- 
ful nerve would have seen him through 
to the end. There was too wild a look in 
his eye. His face was drawn, haggard 
and deathly pale, and he muttered and 
mumbled to himself until I feared his 
reason had gone. Notwithstanding, he 
ate his breakfast of eggs and toast and 
coffee with apparent relish, though he re- 
fused to speak a word even to the minis- 
ter. Suddenly he lifted his arm and 
brought his hand heavily down upon the 
little deal table. His eyes glared and 
rolled like those of some wild beast, the 
muscles of his ghastly face twitched, his 
mouth trembled and there was foam upon 
his lips. I thought he had surely gone 
mad. 

“ « My God, Sheriff,’ he said, ‘it must be 
he.’ I offered him brandy but he pushed 
aside the glass and spilled the contents. 

“« Come, ‘Monroe, man,’ at last, 
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‘this will never do. Courage, lad. You 
must show the world how a brave man 
dies. You were brave last night. Come, 
don’t turn coward now !’ 

“There was a rush of hot red blood 
to his pallid cheeks, and drawing himself up 
to his full height he looked me squarely 
in the eye, while his own flashed an indig- 
nant protest. There was a pause before 
he spoke, and then in a calm, quiet tone, 
he said, ‘I am no coward, Sheriff. None 
of my breed have been, as you well know. 
I do not fear your cursed cord, and life to 
me has been no paradise. But I am this 
morning to die for another man, and last 
night I saw him as plainly as I see you 
now. He came to me in a terrible dream 
and stood by me while your hangman 
fixed the knot of the noose by my left ear 
and prepared to shut out my vision on 
earth forever. Then the demon in his 
soul, the soul of a double murderer, would 
let him rest no longer and tore him till he 
screamed aloud in agony worse, far worse 
than mine. He turned his craven face to 
the jail wall and yelled it out, “ 7 dd it; 
out at last. My God! Tt was I who 
did it!” Before the trap was sprung I 
awoke, but I see that man now as I saw 
him that early, fatal morning Yes, sure 
as Heaven itself—the same young, smooth 
face, the same black Fedora hat, the same 
closely-buttoned coat and top-boots. The 
very man I met in the lane of the Fox and 
Drake, but that he had round his neck a 
bright red scarf—blood-red 1t was—dyed 
with my blood—your cord should be for 
him, Sheriff. He sank back in his seat, 
his legs stretched out, his hands deep in 
his pockets and his head bent forward on 
his breast. There in that position he re- 
mained quietly awaiting the fatal hour. 

“His excitement seemed to have spent 
itself in that wild harangue, for when we 
led him out to die he walked firmly and 
erectly, the ghastly, haggard expression 
having faded completely from his face; and 
in a low but steady voice he responded fer- 


vently a the minister who walked beside 
him read the prayers for the dying in dull, 
solemn monotone. Down the long cor- 
ridor, out into and across the jail court- 
yard and then up the scaffold steps he 
walked without a glance to the right or to 
the left, apparently the least concerned of 
all the party there. 

“Turning from the fatal trap he faced 
the curious, morbid crowd, and a cynical 
smile played for an instant about his pale 
lips as though he pitied rather than envied 
those morbid people there. 

“The hangman, wearing a mask and 
loose black robe, prepared to do his work. 

“ The legs of the unfortunate man were 
pinioned and his arms secured at the 
elbows. But just as the noose was ad- 
justed and the black cap about to be 
drawn over his eyes he asked leave of me 
to speak and promised to be brief. I 
nodded, and the executioner stepped 
back a pace. 

“«My friends,’ he said, ‘you have come 
here to see me hanged, and I hope ycu will 
with pity remember the little I have to 
say. I have been asked and even pressed 
to make a confession. I have none to 
make, yet I dare not die with a lie upon 
my lips. But I would have all men 
know that though I suffer unjustly I have 
naught against the jury that convicted me, 
the judge who sentenced me, nor my kind 
old friend, the Sheriff and his grim assist- 
ant here who will carry out the law as 
soon as I have spoken. But there is one 
man on this earth’—here his voice grew 
hoarse and his passion rose again—‘ the 
man who did that deed for which I am to 
suffer and who likewise is my murderer— 
I forgive him as I must, but the power of 
prophecy, the gift of approaching death is 
upon me and I see that young man ac- 
cursed among his fellows. He flies here 
and there, from place to place, like some 
haunted evil spirit vainly seeking rest but 
finding no couch softer than a thorny bed 
of bitter, stinging crimson conscience. My 
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blood shall be upon him and he shall be 
haunted by the victims day and night. 
He will try to shake us off, but we shall 
laugh and stab him till he wakes at night 
in a bloody sweat and curses himself that 
he did not play the man this day and 
he prays for courage to end his craven 
life—— 

“ Just at this moment there was a quick 
movement among the crowd, and a young 
and slender man forced his way to the 
front. Monroe ceased speaking for an in- 
stant. His face took on the color of death 
again. His bloodshot eyes fairly started 
from their sockets, and the muscles of his 
face twitched and worked. Raising his 
hands as far as his pinioned arms would 
permit and pointing at the crowd, he 
wildly shouted, ‘There! there! Sheriff. 
Look! See! Right here, the very man— 
there stands the murderer of the Jew !’ 

“The young stranger who had forced 
his way through the crowd was seen to reel 
forward; he tottered, threw up his hands 
and would have fallen but for the jail 
wall. Then in a wild, hysterical sob his 
voice rang out, ‘ Yes, 7 did tt. My God! 
itis out at last! Itwas who did tt!’ 

“For a moment I was like one petri- 
fied, and my brain was in a whirl as the 
horror of the whole awful situation flashed 
upon me; but I as quickly regained my 
self-possession, and ordering the consta- 
bles to clear the yard, I advanced toward 
the stranger. He, too, speedily recovered 
his nerve. First he gave a quick glance 
at the man on the gallows, and then as 
though to shut out the dreadful sight he 
put his hands to his face for an instant, 
then turned about and faced me. 

“ T am by no means a believer in what is 
known as ‘second sight,’ nor am I in the 
least a superstitious man; had I been 
either I should probably not have come so 
close to a total loss of self-control, but I 
was fairly dazed. There he stood before 
me, the black Fedora hat, the closely-but- 
toned brown covert coat, the top-boots 


and that crimson scarf about his neck— 
nothing missing; every detail was com- 
plete. 

“ The young fellow was by far the more 
self-possessed of the two as we stood fac- 
ing each other in silence for a second or 
two. I felt my heart bounding as though 
it would spring froin my throat, but he 
coolly thrust his hands into the pockets 
of his coat and calmly opened the con- 
versation. 

“ «Ves, Mr. Sheriff, that man up there 
is as guiltless as you are. It was I who 
killed Max Davidson; you need further 
proof, perhaps? Well, here it is.” So 
saying he drew from an inside-pocket and 
handed me two soiled and crumpled Bank 
of England five-pound notes. 

“T looked at them intently for awhile, 
not being quite able to connect the bills 
with evidence of the crime till, as I 
turned them over the numbers 146785 on 
one and 378546 on the other struck me as 
being familiar, and in an instant I recalled 
the entry in the memorandum-book of the 
murdered man. ‘The figures were identi- 
cal and the letters B.E.N. might have 
stood for Bank of England Notes. 

“Here I found myself in a very awk- 
ward predicament —I dared not go on 
with the execution in the face of suck 
sudden and astounding evidence, but de- 
lay beyond an hour or two I could not. 

“ My first move was to place the young 
man, who gave his name as James Rodney, 
under arrest, and my next to order the 
unfortunate Monroe, now weak and trem- 
bling, back to his cell. Then hurriedly I 
despatched lengthy telegrams to the At- 
torney-General and to the trial Judge, 
and waited with no small anxiety, as the 
last hour fixed for the execution gradually 
drew nearer and nearer; but before the 
limit expired my authority came to stay 
proceedings. 

“ Rodney said he was a native of the 
United States, a jockey by profession, 
and had come to England i ride for an 
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American racing stable. He acknowl- 
edged that he had been ruled off the turf 
for foul riding, and for several months 
subsequently had been knocking about 
at country fairs and like gatherings mak- 
ing a living by more or less dishonest 
means. 

“ Some time previous to the murder he 
had had what he called a run of * dead 
hard luck,’ and he claimed that his asso- 
ciate, the Hebrew pedler, had ‘buncoed’ 
or robbed him of a large sum and disap- 
peared. Afterwards he learned by chance 
of his whereabouts, and went deliberately 
to the inn of the Fox and Drake for the 
purpose of recoyering his property or get- 
ting even. It was scarcely daylight when 
he reached the hostelry and the door 
was barred, but he let himself in by a 
window at the rear, which Monroe had 
left open, and by a strange coincidence 
found himself in the very room of his 
victim. Having rifled the pockets of the 
sleeping man and secured the bank-notes 
he meant to escape, but the Jew awoke, and 
in the struggle that ensued he picked up 
an open clasp-knife lying on the floor, 
stabbed him quickly and made off. He 
soon heard of the arrest of Thomas Mon- 
roe, of his trial, conviction and sentence, 
and so fancied himself safe. But hardened 
ruffian though he be conscience 
troubled him, a little at first, but the tor- 
ment grew stronger and fiercer until a great 
dread seized upon him. He had changed 
one of the notes, but fearful of discovery 
he had not dared to part with the others. 
Then as the time for the execution drew 
near he found himself drawn by some 
irresistible impulse to the vicinity of the 
prison, and on that fateful day the same 
irrepressible fascination dragged him de- 
spite himself an unwilling spectator to the 
jail-yard. He had fought hard against 
the feeling, but as if under some hypnotic 
spell he felt himself drawn tiere, and that 
same magnetic power at ine last fearful 
moment, when the prisoner accused him 


from the gallows, broke him down com- 
pletely and wrung the confession from 
him. He expressed great relief now that 
he was free from such mental torture, and 
appeared quite prepared for and resigned 
to the sure consequences of his act. 

“ Having made a sworn statement of 
these facts, it was laid before the authori- 
ties and a new trial was ordered for poor 
Monroe. Needless to say that being now 
looked upon as the special ward of a Di- 
vine Providence, he had the veneration 
of the common people and the sympathy 
of the entire community. The formalities 
over, the jury promptly arose, acquitted 
and congratulated him, and he left the 
court-room amid the suppressed cheers of 
the people, a free man again—he who but 
a few weeks previous had stood upon the 
gallows with a rope about his neck. 

“ Rodney’s trial was called at once. 
He had not even engaged the services of 
an attorney, and was assigned counsel by 
the court. 

“The judge had taken his seat on the 
bench, the jury had been sworn without 
the formality of a single challenge, and 


_the clerk of the court proceeded with the 


reading of the customary long indictment 
in the usual droning tone. When he 
reached the final words, ‘What say you, 
prisoner at the bar? Are you guilty or 
not guilty ?’ there was a pause of deadly 
silence for a moment; the clerk had 
already entered the pleaof ‘ Guilty,’ but 
the prisoner, to the utter astonishment of 
all present, answered loud and clear, ‘ Not 
guilty.’ 

“The crown prosecutor turned to the 
jury, but the prisoner was granted per- 
mission first to explain his plea. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,’ 
said he, ‘you may spare yourselves the 
trouble of trying me. / am Molly Mon- 
roe, the wife of the man who killed: Max 
Davidson 

“No need to describe the consternation 
and bewilderment that fell alike upon 
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court and people. A motion was at once 
made for the rearrest of Thomas Monroe, 
but the learned judge sagely and quietly 
remarked that a man once on trial for his 
life and acquitted by a jury of his peers 
was free and could never again be brought 
to the bar for the same offence. 


“Pretty Molly spent two years in prison 
for the lie she had sworn to. Monroe 
met her upon her release, and together 
they left the country, leaving behind them 
the memory of the cleverest piece of act- 
ing and defeat of justice that has yet been 
chronicled.” 


OLD SOUTHWELL TOWN, 


By John P. Sjolander. 


T break of day a cuckoo’s call 
Come o’er the hills that ward and wali 
Old Southwell town ; 
A message sweet it is that thrills 
With music new the laughing rills 
That tumble down. 


The Sun in giory rises up, 
And pours the fulness of his cup 
O’er meadows brown 
That soon a wreath of green will wind 
Round Southwell hills that closely bind 
Old Southwell town. 


List ! from the clear ethereal blue 

The song of morning, soft as dew, 
Is pouring down ; 

The skylark caught that song of love 

From stars that lit the sky above 
Old Southwell town. 


A shrilling whistle rends the air ! 

A pair of twinkling feet and bare ! 
And then to crown 

The hour a swallow swiftly weaves 

A circling charm around the eaves 
In Southwell town. 


The minstrel winds from southern seas 
Come with soft-murmur’d melodies— 
Come winging down ; 
And every heart with gladness thrills, 
For Spring barefooted treads the hitis 
Round Southwell town, 
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By Christian Harley. 


N O magazine is complete to-day with- 

out its word as to the myriad vol- 

umes pouring from the press. Each good 

‘book aids all other good books, and the 
. same is true of periodicals. The narrow- 
ness which ignores all 
other publications is 
self - defeated at the 
start, and therefore 
this department will 
be broad in that bet- 
ter sense that it can 
and will acknowledge 
the good litera- 
ture wherever it ap- 
pears. No better vol- 
ume could be select- 
ed as out first than 
“Books and Culture,” by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. Within a few years Mr. Mabie 
has taken a commanding position as a 
literary interpreter, and every line he 
writes is illuminative. ‘Culture is the 
highest result of education, and the final 
test of education is its power to produce 
culture,” may stand as the aim of this 
little book. He demonstrates in a sim- 
ple, clear and insistent way the neces- 
sity for this higher wisdom and tells the 
reader how to attain it, pointing to the 
sources of inspiration in the great, genuine 
books of the world. ‘To get at the heart 
of books we must live with and in them,” 
and that is the reason that the author is so 
successful an emissary.between the best 


Courtesy of Tie Bookman. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE,. 


literature and the mass of men. He brings 
with him that literary atmosphere which 
charms us into a desire to breathe that air 
to be found upon the mountain-tops of the 
best books. It is because Mr. Mabie is so 
genuine himself that his book is more than 
second-hand, it has the original power of 
introduction to the truest, the clearest and 
the cleanest. ‘The practical quality is the 
chief characteristic of these essays, which 
are helpful to the gropers in the literary 
world as well as to those who know their 
way among books more or less. In his 
plea for “ Breadth of Life” he says: “As 
the essence of provincialism is the substi- 
tution of a part for the whole, so the 
essence of philistinism is the conviction 
that what one possesses is the best of its 
kind, that the kind is the highest, and that 
one has all he needs of it." It would be 
hard to sound a clearer keynote to his 
work than this. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.25.) 


“Whitman, a Study,” is the title of a 
most enthusiastic volume from the facile 
pen of John Burroughs. He essays the 
role of interpreter, but writes more of an 
“appreciation.” Perhaps this is the truest 
interpretation after all. It is worth read- 
ing, especially by those to whom Walt 
Whitman is little more than aname for 
the crude, the immoral and the unpoetic. 
Of course no one who has read Whitman 
doubts his poetic genius, but many think 
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that they do not wish to read him. “In 
person Whitman was large and tall, above 
six feet, with a breezy, open-air look. His 
temperament was sanguine, his voice was 
a tender baritone. ‘lhe dominant impres- 
sion he made was of something fresh and 
clean” But unfortunately this is not the 
general impression of Whitman and_ his 
work. ‘This volume should do much to 
dissipate the misconceptions currently ac- 
cepted. ‘The man who could manifest the 
devotion to the suffering soldiers lying 
wounded in hospi- 


plays little of that quality in dealing 
with the men and women of her time. 
As one of the leaders of the limited in- 
tellectual coterie of that troublous time 
she is most interesting, and we are indebt- 
ed to her biographer for giving us more 
than one glimpse of the genuine kind- 
hearted mother and devoted patriot, who 
attempted to hide her virtues behind the 
artificialities of her age. Here we gain 
some insight into the important part which 
the “ mothers of the Revolution” played 

in inspiring their 


tals that were al- 
most pest-houses 
was some sort of a 
hero we may be sure. 
He was “cosmic, 
net conventional,” 
he could afford to 
be himself, and with 
the wounded sol- 
diers we may cry 
“ Walt! Walt! Walt! 
come again! come 
again!” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 


“ Mercy Warren” 


=] husbands and sons 
to immediate ac- 
tion. When the 
patriots wavered 
and had their mis- 
givings as to imme- 
diate success it was 
“Dame Warren” 
who said, “You 
must do the work 
and do it now!” 
The book should be 
in the hands of our 
young women, and 
of some of the old- 
er women, if they 
would see what 


is mere than a histo- 
ry of colonial times, Courtesy of the Book-Buyer, 
it is a piece of old 
colony life. Alice 
Brown has done an 
excellent bit of work in this volume, weav- 
ing the dry historic records and faded, stilt- 
ed letters of that period into so interesting 
a narrative that it has all the charm of a 
classic novel. The spell of feminine sym- 
pathy and a depth of humor with which 
women are seldom credited is the magic 
by which she brings “ Dame Mercy ”’ into 
our circle of favorite historic characters. 
Mercy was the wife of General James 
Warren and sister of James Otis, the pa- 
triot of Revolutionary fame. It is well 
that her name is “ Mercy,” for she dis- 


Author of ‘* The Sprightly Adventures of Marsac.” 


women did and can 
do for their coun- 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, try. Miss Brown’s 


handling of her ma- 
terial is above all 
criticism. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

“Genius and Degeneration,” by William 
Hirsch, is a complete refutation of the de- 
moralizing theory of Max Nordau and _ his 
imitators. It is not a popular book. It 
is “hard” reading, for there is much of 
the technical about it and it is very close- 
ly reasoned. Genius and insanity have 
been confused since the earliest times, but 
this author proves that such confusion is 
unscientific. If Nordau is right, he says 
we shall be compelled \"° believe “that 
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all persons who have accomplished any- 
thing remarkable were insane.” He calls 
Zola “a Nordau in che shape of a novel- 
a characterization with which many 
We are most 


ist, 
of us will agree heartily. 
interested in his conclusion that Nordau 
does not know what degeneration means 
and that too great importance has been 
attributed to the effect of modern rush 
and bustle upon the neryous system. ‘It 
is not quiet mental labor that strains the 
system, but the agitations of the emo- 
tions,” is a most comforting dictum for 
the mass of our thinkers. “ Anxiety and 
affliction break down the 
warning well worth heeding. In 
words, if we could only stop worrying we 
might live fora century. We are happy 
to believe Dr. Hirsch 
“ Mankind is not in a black 
Those 


nerves”’ is a 
other 


when he 
says: 
plague of 
who enjoy careful analysis and care- 
ful thinking will find pleasure in 
reading this volume. It is enlivened 
here and there by telling sarcasm 
and cutting irony, but he who runs 
can hardly read it. (1D. Appleton 
& Co. $3.50.) 


degeneration.” 


“ Fridtiof Nansen,” translated by 
William Archer. It is difficult to 
realize that Nansen was born no 
earlier than 1861. Few men_ of 
thirty-five can point to so full and 
successful a career of discovery. 
This comprehensive volume dis- 
closes something of the secret by 
telling the story of the favorable 
environment and hereditary influen- 


ces without which Nansen would 
have been impossible. His grand- 
father’s grandfather’s grandfather 


had been an Arctic explorer and the 
hardy life of Norway prepared body 
and mind for his life’s work. Asa 
boy he went hunting and _ fishing, 
often being compelled to live on 
scant food and endure the rigors of 


Courtesy of Review of Reviews. 


He was prepared for his 
work and not fail. 
The book is more interesting than many 
novels of the day, the original composers 
and the translator having done their work 
well. Its excellent portraits and numerous 
maps lend an added charm to the volume, 
delighting eye and mind at the same time. 
It is a wonderful story of a wonderful man, 
well told and brought down to 1883. The 
forthcoming book by Nansen himself, re- 
lating the story of his latest expedition, 
will supplement its charming narrative. 
He who wishes to understand the man and 
his life must read and enjoy this volume. 
The publishers present it in excellent shape 
as to typography and appropriate binding. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $4.) 


the weather, 


therefore he could 


DR. FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 
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“On the Broads” is a most tastefully 
written volume by Anna Bowman Dodd. 
“The Broads district lies between the 
sea-beaches of Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
the grain-fields of Wroxham, and_ the 
crowded river wharves of Norwich. Here 
are the plains and valleys through which 
flow the Bure, the Yare, and the Wave- 
ney.” It appears from this charming tale 
of a summer's outing that the English de- 
light in passing several weeks floating 
about these lakes in their yachts, enjoy- 
‘ing the air and the sunshine and the oc- 
casional companionship of those sailing in 
‘yachts and wherries around them. Some 
Americans have chosen to pass a month 
‘or two, in commodious canal-boats, but 
this can hardly be compared with the de- 
lights of a summer “On the Broads.” 
The writer has transferred much of this 
pleasure to her sparkling pages, and the 
pencil of Joseph Pennell has been called 
into requisition for further illustration. 
The style is enlivening and chatty, but a 
little slip like “*« No one was going forth to 
their holiday”’ is hardly excusable. She 
has chosen a pleasant method of describ- 
‘ing scenes and scenery by grouping all 
about men and women, imparting that 
-human interest to the narrative which 
makes it live. The volume bespeaks our 
attention both by its charming exterior 
-and its contents, for the publishers have 
spared no pains to give it an attractive 


‘cover and beautiful letterpress, with the 
‘uncut edges and gilded top so beloved 
book-fanciers. 


pany. $3.) 


(The Macmillan Com- 


“ A Man’s Value to Society” is a com- 
little volume written by Newell 


' Dwight Hillis, which suggests the way in 


which a man may become of some value. 
It is worthy of careful reading by men, 
and women as well, who wish to improve 
themselves. ‘The author considers the 
“Elements of Worth” and. the method by 
which character is formed. He calls to his 


aid aspirations and ideals, memory and 
imagination, friendship and conscience. 
His concluding chapter, “ Making the 
Most of One’s Self,” calls upon each one 
to make that effort which will compel suc- 


cess. The spirit of the author is earnest, 
religious and genuine. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.25.) 


“ Municipal Reform ‘in the United 
States’ is a trenchant treatment of a 
timely topic by Thomas C. Devlin. He is 
suggestive in method and practical in hand. 
ling this important subject. He rightly 
censures the wild theorists who think that 
reform means destruction, and insists that 
much that is is right. “ After all, is it not 
true that where corruption is practised it 
emanates from the intelligent and respect- 
able classes?” This is placing the re- 
sponsibility where it rightly belongs. ‘The 
balance of power is inthe hands of the most 
intelligent men, and they alone can reform 
existing abuses, if they will. He believes 
in the application of strict business princi- 
ples as being more effective than moral 
preaching. But the best business princi- 
ples are moral and there is no reason what- 
ever that politics should not be made 
righteous—that is business. Mr. Devlin 
covers the ground quite thoroughly and 
adds an excellent monograph to the series 
of “ Questions of the Day.” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


“LTITERARITIES.” 


The first of January always marks some 
new literary ventures—and 1897 1s no ex- 
ception. Most notable of these, perhaps, 
is the new enterprise of the Critic Company 
in publishing Zhe AZonth, which contains 
much of the best matter appearing in the 
weekly issues of the Critic, together with 
additional features. The book reviews of 
the Critic are always excellent, and Zhe 
Month is a welcome addition to the’ list of 
literary monthlies. | 
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The Bookman is always progressive and 
timely, with its chatty “Chronicle and 
Comment” and authoritative contribu; 
tions from many of our leading writers. 
Andrew Lang’s paper, “My Literary 
Heresies,” is in his usual happy vein. He 
denies that he is a heretic at all, but still 
has some sly confessions 


done his share of work in a modest, cheer- 
ful way. He has left us one indelible 
memory, “ The Angel of the House,” and 
perhaps his death will create a renewed 
interest in his tuneful and rhythmic work. 
It is a relief after some of that which pa- 
rades the printed page as poetry. 


to make. “M” (Mr. Mc- | 
Arthur I suppose) thinks 
that “ Nancy Noon” “is 
good enough to set us 
wondering and guessing 
what will be Mr. Swift’s 
own style when he evolves 
it, as he is bound to do.” 
I hope so, for all the 
critics agree that, not- 
withstanding Mr. Barrie’s 
and Dr. Nicoll’s praise, 
Swift is not yet himself, 
at least as to style. 


The Book-Buyer has 
made a great leap for- 
ward in its last three is- 
sues, the January number 
being especially excellent. 
Its frontispiece of the 
house in William Morris’s 
“News from Nowhere” 
is a most appropriate ac- 
companiment of the pa- 
pers on “ William Morris 
the Poet” and “The 
Printing of Morris,” by 


Theo. L. De Vinne, to- 
gether with the page in 
two colors illustrating 
Morris’s ideas as to typography. The 
“Rambler” at last makes known that 
great state secret, “The real name of 
Benjamin Swift (author of ‘ Nancy Noon’) 
is Charles Patterson.” Now I can manage 
to get a good night's rest. 


Poor old Coventry Patmore is gone. 
He was seventy-four years old, and had 


Cour-.esy of The Curtiss Co. 


MR. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


The progressive management of the 
Outlook is to be congratulated upon the 
wonderful advancement of that bright and 
inspiring weekly. With the first of Janu- 
ary it assumes magazine form permanent- 
ly, and I have no doubt will find more 
than one imitator. It has made a master- 
stroke by securing Justin McCarthy’s 
“ Story of Gladstone’s Life,” the publica- 
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tion of which 
has just be- 
gun. No one 
is better fitted 
| fur the task, 
and the first 
instalment to 
appear justi- 
fies the hope 
that it will be 
a great work. 
McCarthy’s 
experience as 
a dittérateur and his close personal rela- 
tions with England’s greatest statesman 
qualify him eminently for the task in 
hand. ‘The rare portraits and_ striking 
illustrations contribute greatly to the in- 
terest of the article. 


Cuurtesy of the Outlook, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


“To sign—or not to sign,” that is the 
question upon which Mr. Joseph Gilder 
(of the Critic) and Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, the ubiquitous, have joined issue. 
Should literary criticisms appear over the 
writer’s name or not? Like every such 
complicated question, it depends upon the 
critic and his work. I agree with Mr. 
Gilder that we get tired of seeing the 
same names all the time. I may add that 
we want criticisms for what is in them, not 
for the name that is under them. If Prof. 
Matthews’s name is necessary to give au- 
thority to the criticism, the criticism is 
not worth having. Other things being 
equal, Prof. Matthews or Mr. Gilder will 
not need to sign their names to give au- 
thority to anything they write, but I sub- 
mit that in a criticism of some special book 
an unknown critic may write a more lumi- 
nous criticism than either of them. Be- 
sides, where should we get our new critics 
if a noted name were the necessary part of 
a criticism ? 


Richard Harding Davis is one of the 
men who is no longer coming: he has 
come. His stories are widely read and 


his latest novel is appearing in Scrébner's 
Magasine. That he has not enjoyed the 
misconstruction to which he has been sub- 
jected by one of the New York news- 
papers is hardly surprising. - Nobody feels 
especially elated at being misunderstood, 
yet that is the danger to which every man 
in public life, and notably literary men, are 
most exposed. 


I have no doubt that many persons who 
were never interested in those finished 
sonnets of Thomas Bailey Aldrich will turn 
to them now at the news of the mag- 
nificent bequest made him by his late 
friend and patron, Henry L. Pierce. Frank 
Dempster Sherman has nothing but praise 
for Mr. Aldrich’s “Judith and Holofernes,” 
but most of the critics have questioned the 
poet’s power in dealing with his subject as 
well as his judgment in the selection of 
the theme. 


The most successful of the new Scottish 
school, the author, preacher and lecturer, 
lan Maclaren, has paid us a visit, all too 
short apparently. Bat we shall hear from 
him quite frequently. His “ Impressions of 
America” will appear in the Owf/ook, and 
MceClure’s Magazine will publish all of his 
new short stories, save two. 


Courtesy of the S. S. McClure Co. 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


HE question of Cuban independence 

is occupying a large share of popular 
attention in this country at the present 
time, and the course of the struggle to 
attain that end on the part of the long- 
suffering patriots is watched with unusual 
attention and much sympathy by the great 
mass of American people. 

The cause of the Cuban people is one 
which appeals strongly to the liberty-lov- 
ing citizens of this great Republic, and it 
is natural that this should be the case. 
Americans have not forgotten, even though 
some weak-kneed politicians seem to have 
done so, that it was through a similar bap- 
tism of blood that our own liberties were 
achieved, and that the greatest nation on 
the face of the globe to-day is founded on 
the fundamental principles for which the 
Cuban patriots have been so long con- 
tending. 

The almost incredible tyranny and op- 
pression exercised by Spain against this 
handful of her subjects can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have experienced 
it, but the fact that for twenty-five years 
they have carried on an almost hopeless 
struggle to cast off the yoke is convincing 
evidence of its weight. 

Our forefathers, when they the 
corner-stone for the temple of Liberty on 
this continent, had not half the cause for 
revolt against the mother country which 
the Cubans have to-day, and yet we, their 
descendants, stand idly by while men, 
women and children are ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered at our very doors, and their appeals 


laid 
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for assistance to the only power from 
whom help can come are calmly and dip- 
lomatically ignored. 

We share to a large extent the responsi- 
bility for the loss of life and property in 
Cuba, having warned other countries to 
keep their hands off, as we would allow 
no outside interference; and this command 
has been respected. We stand much in 
the position of a strong man watching an 
unequal fight between a big boy and a 
little one, who will not interfere himself, 
and at the same time warns other specta- 
tors whose sympathies might be enlisted 
on the weaker side to stand apart, under 
penalty of receiving a thrashing at his 
hands. Not a very manly attitude this, 
nor one to be proud of, surely. 

The claim of Spain that the insurgents 
are a disorganized horde of slaves and 
cut-throats, incapable of governing them- 
selves, is absurd. Men who have suffered 
and endured what they have are worthy of 
a better title. 

As for Spain herself, we might pity, if 


rw 


we did not wholly despise her. ‘The 
boasted “chivalry” of Spain, if she ever 
had any, isathing long dead. The Spain of 
to-day is the Spain of the Inquisition, and 
alivid blotch on the escutcheon of civiliza- 
tion. ‘The barbarous methods of warfare 
in vogue in Cuba are worthy of darkest 
Africa, and have no parallel in modern 
history. The list of helpless captives 
slaughtered, or worse still, condemned to 
a living death in the penal colonies of 
Spain, of the secret trials and midnight 
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executions of political prisoners, of the 
men sealed up for life in rocky dungeons 
to live and die like dogs, of those spirited 
away and of whom no clue is ever found; 
if this list could be published, civilized 
people would rise with one accord and 
wipe Spain from off the face of the earth. 

It is with ourselves, however, we have to 
do, and the question before us is, shall we 
let this thing go on, or in the name of 
Christianity shall we step in and stop it? 
We can do it at any time, and we should 
have done it long ago. 

The American people are an easy-going, 
peaceful nation, disposed to mind their 
own business and let others do the same, 
and in most instances content to leave both 
domestic and foreign affairs in the hands 
of the men they elect to handle them. 
That this trust and confidence in the men 
so honored is not always worthily fulfilled 
is unfortunate, but the delinquent usually 
finds that while the people allow him full 
scope so long as their wishes are carried 
out, a deviation from this line on his part 
will meet with a sure and effectual check, 
even though it may sometimes be long in 
coming. 

Underlying the easy good nature of the 
American people is a strong latent patriot- 
ism, and a well-defined sense of justice 
which is pretty generally to be relied upon, 
and which when the occasion demands 
makes itself widely felt. 

We do not want war, we have no aspira- 
tion for colonial aggrandizement, and have 
no outside interests to bolster up. We 
have no desire to bully weaker nations in 
order to attain a slice of their territory, nor 
have we any cause to truckle to the strong- 
est. 


Supreme in our magnificent domain, we- 


can afford to let Europe settle its own dis- 
putes, and,Europe.is qyite willing that we 
should let them'do so. When, however, it 
becomes necessary in the interests of jus- 
tice and humanity that we should step in 
to stop a ruthless sacrifice of human life, 


and to protect the interests of our owf 
countrymen, action should be prompt and 
positive, let the results be what they may. 

We do not want war with any nation, 
neither do we fear it. While young in 
years, we are old in history, and we can 
proudly say that we have made history ; it 
has not been handed down to us. 

Our Eagle has never felt the fetters of 
Captivity since it first stretched its sturdy 
young wings on the upward flight for free- 
dom more than a century ago ; it can now 
look down in perfect security from the 
heights attained, confident in its ability to 
hold what it has now. 

Our battlefields, when blue and gray 
contended, over thirty years ago, witnessed 
deeds of individual and collective heroism 
on both sides unequalled in the history of 
the world, and when blue and gray shall 
fight shoulder to shoulder under one flag, 
both on land and sea, where is the foreign 
nation who shall stand before them ? 

No, we do not fear war, but the surest 
way to attain peace, with nations as with 
individuals, is to compel respect. For- 
cigners, in their almost universal ignorance 
of our country, are prone to judge the 
people by the politicians, and these un- 
fortunately are not all nor always what 
they might be. 

Our foreign policy has been and is in 
many ways lamentably weak, and this fact 
has led us to be called a nation of politi- 
cians, whose only patriotism consists in the 
spoils of office and the manipulation of the 
stock market. That we are not blameless 
on either of these counts is only too true, 
but the fault lies. in individuals, not in the 
nation. 

Purity in politics can be attained, and it 
lies with the people to prove it. The good 
work has already begun, and several posi- 
tive expressions of the people’s will have 
marked the past few years. Our states- 
men should be something more than of- 
fice-holders. They should be Americans 
in every sense of the ae upright, hon- 
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est, sterling men, proud of the power they 
wield, proud of the great nation who has 
chosen them as its representatives, and 
ready at all times to uphold the best inter- 
ests of their country, both at home and 
abroad. 

There are such men to-day, as there 
have been in the past, and great occasions, 
when they shall arise, will find great men 
to fill them. 

Let us hope the coming Administration 
will bring some of them with it. An era 
of prosperity, to which we have long been 
strangers, is opening out before us at 
home. Let us extend the hand of friend- 
ship and protection to our less fortunate 
neighbors, whose piteous appeals have 
been so long unheeded, and more than 
this, let us do it at once, ere it be too late. 


Ir is somewhat amusing as well as grati- 
fying to Americans, in looking back over 
the history of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute, to note the complete and utter 
backdown on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment, when confronted with the broad 
principles of the Monroe doctrine, backed 
by the power and inclination on the part 
of the United States to enforce those prin- 
ciples, should it become necessary. 

President Cleveland’s message to Con- 
gress on that occasion was couched in 
unmistakable terms, and stands, indeed, 
as the one redeeming feature of his ad- 
ministration. The prompt response it met 
with, both from Congress and the people 
at large, demonstrated to Great Britain 
that, endeavor to discredit and belittle it 
as she might, the Monroe doctrine was 
liable to prove move difficult to deal with 
than poor, inoffensive little Venezuela. 

There were the usual pompous utter- 
ances on the part of Lord Salisbury, and 
the customary rabid flights of eloquence: 
by the English press, teeming with threats 
of annihilation as a reward for our “im- 
pertinent interference,” a general slump 
in the stock market and heavy withdrawal 


of English capital, followed by—a decla- 
ration of war? Oh no!—sober second 
thought and the next best alternative, 
diplomacy. 

England stands pre-eminent in the his- 
tory of the world to-day in two respects : 
her ability to “bluff” a weak antagonist, 
and to retreat gracefully before a strong 
one. 

Strange as it may seem, considering the 
close relations existing between the two 
English-speaking countries, and the ties 
which should in all reason bind them to- 
gether, England has been and is our bit- 
terest, we might say our only, enemy. 
This may seem a strong statement, but it 
is, unfortunately, a true one. Never since 
the close of the Revolutionary War has 
she missed an opportunity to do us an 
injury, if it could be done with safety to 
herself, and never will she cease to do so 
under like conditions. 

Beneath the outer veneer, and behind 
the phrase “ Our American cousins,” there 
lurks in the heart of the great mass of the 
English populace a deep-seated dislike 
and thinly-veiled contempt for these same 
“cousins,” which crops out on the small- 
est provocation. 

The English press seizes eagerly on 
any pretext to criticise and revile both 
our country and our people, and at the 
same time shows an ignorance of both 
which would be laughable were it not 
offensive. We need not delve into inter- 
national questions to find demonstrations 
of this. It is necessary to go no deeper 
than the field of gentlemanly sports, yacht- 
ing for instance. 

There is an old saying to the effect that it 
is well to know your friends. It is equally 
true as regards your enemies. It is a safe 
prediction and one that will be surely 
realized, that should any dispute arise, at 
any time, between the United States and 
a foreign power, England will then be 
found as in the past, arrayed against us, 
either openly or in secret, 
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This fact need not cause any great 
amount of uneasiness, however, as our re- 
lations with foreign powers, Imperial Spain 
possibly excepted, are of the pleasantness 
nature, and are likely to remain so. 

The Monroe doctrine, when applied 
within the lines intended, and in the cause 
of justice, is liable to be respected in the 
future, and recognized. as the best and 
soundest kind of international law. 


THE association of a large number of 
New York’s best known capitalists in a 
business corporation known as the City 
and Suburban Homes Company, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New 
York, marks the beginning of a new era 
of philanthropic labor by the rich among 
the poor, and at the same time offers a 
wonderfully safe investment from a com- 
mercial standpoint. - 

It is a charity, and yet not a charity, 
for while it tends in every way to better 
the condition of the working classes, and 
places within their reach an opportunity 
for advancement in their home life, lifting 
them to a better and purer atmosphere, it 
is done on good business principles, and 
works to the advantage of both labor and 
capital. 

Efforts in behalf of the very poor, always 
to be found in great cities, huddled to- 
gether in wretchedness and squalor, are 
not new by any means, and doubtless have 
accomplished some good, but the hopeless 
immensity of the task, combined with in- 
sufficient means and a lack of necessary 
organization, have in the main defeated 
the objects sought to be attained. 

The movement now under way is based 
on different principles, and seeks, by be- 
ginning at the top, to relieve the pressure 
at the bottom and stimulate an upward 
movement all along the line. 

By providing comfortable homes both 
in the city and suburbs for the upper class 
of laboring men and mechanics, whose 
income is sufficient to entitle them to bet- 


ter accommodations than the crowded 
tenements afford, but which they are un- 
able to find at present, the congested dis- 
trict will be relieved to some extent, and 
more breathing room left for those com- 
pelled to remain. The possibility of 
eventually owning his own home, by ap- 
plying the sums now paid in rent towards 
its purchase, is a great incentive to the 
average man, and will tend more than any- 
thing else to keep him in the path of in- 
dustry and frugality. The knowledge 
that he has a home worthy of the name 
brings out all the manliness there is in 
him, and elevates him mentally as well as 
physically. A man, to be a man, must 
feel that he is one, and retain his self-re- 
spect. When he loses it he sinks to the 
level of the brute. 

To appreciate this fact one has only to 
form a casual acquaintance with the squal- 
or and untold wretchedness of the swarm- 
ing east side tenement district, and with 
the knowledge so obtained will come a 
wonder that the annals of crime are not 
greater than they are. 

Who of us can look upon the utter 
misery that confronts us on all sides, and 
realizing the hopelessness of the daily 
struggle for existence, the weary plodding 
through the years for barely enough to 
keep body and soul together, without ever 
a ray of hope for something better to be 
obtained, say that were we so situated our 
morals would be superior to theirs ? 

That this condition of human beings is 
unavoidable, in all large cities where the 
great mass of the population is crowded 
together indiscriminately, is one of the 
crying evils of modern times, and of all the 
cities of the world New York is probably 
the worse situated when it comes to a 
question of how to obtain relief. Hemmed 
in by water on three sides, with only one 
possible outlet for extension, real estate 
values have been run up to such a point 
that land and houses are entirely beyond 
the reach of any but we | very rich, and 
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rents have naturally risen with them. The 
result has been that while the population has 
increased gigantically the city has not been 
able to keep pace with it, and thepeople are 
daily packed closer and closer together. 
They have not the means to help them- 
selves; they can only suffer and endure. 
With wealth at command all things are 
possible, and when the wealth is backed 
by clear-headed men of business, such as 
are interested in the present undertaking, 
good results may be expected. Let them 
furnish the opportunity for a better con- 
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dition of life and there will be no lack of 
tenants for their houses. Once the enter- 
prise is started capital will be attracted to 
the new field, and a practical and wide- 
spread improvement in the mental, moral 
and physical condition of the wage-earn- 
ers will be an assured fact. 

It is a glorious work, and one worthy of 
the best efforts of mankind. ‘That success 
will attend it there isno shadow of doubt, 
and those engaged in it may be assured of 
the hearty sympathy and support of all 
Christian men and women, 


DEAR DAYS OF 
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THE dear days of my childhood, 
When I wandered careless, free, 
And chased the spangled butterfly 
Across the dewy lea. 
I little thought as then I sought 
To grasp it’s gauzy wings 
That later life would be but strife 
For more deceptive things. 


O the dear days of my childhood, 
When ‘neath the old roof-tree 

At close of day I learned to pray 
Beside my mother’s knee ; 

In later years it brings the tears, 
Where they scarce ever fall, 

To find each word that then I heard 
Forgot beyond recall. 


MY CHILDHOOD. 


C. Sherman. 


O sombre days of middle life, 
When the romance is all gone, 
When clouds arise o’er all the skies 
That were so bright at dawn ; 
When, looking back along the track, 
Beneath the noonday beams, 
Appear those days in golden haze, 
And dear delusive dreams. 


O days of the meridian, 
When the journey is half done, 

When age creeps on, and Death anon, 
Urged by the hastening sun. 

Ah, then it seems that childhood’s drea:ns 
Were, after all, the best 

Of that fierce race for fortune, place, 
And worthless all the rest. 


O mellow days of green old age, 
When the sun is sinking down, 

When gold is dross, life but the cross 
That promises the.crown. 

*Tis then we know this ceaseless flow 
Of time is but a maze, 

And sorely grieve that all deceive 


But childhood’s golden days, 
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By Mrs. Lithan Marshall. 


PERFUME THE Home. 


Hew delightful it is to breathe per- 

fumed air, not air laden with the 
odor of cut flowers which to many is dis- 
agreeable and very often causes faintness, 
but that very delicate perfume as of new 
violets or cherry blossoms in the spring. 
Perfumes are not only pieasant to inhale 
but are also good disinfectants. There 
are sO many one can use to give a delicate 
odor to every room. A nice but old-fash- 
ioned way to perfume one’s bedroom or 
dressing-case is to use vanilla beans or 
lavender leaves. To perfume one’s bed, 
have quite a large bag of cheese cloth 
filled with lavender leaves, or any favorite 
perfume, and place it (during the day) be- 
tween the sheets. For the dressing case 
have linings of cheese-cloth, silkoline or 
silk for the bottoms of the drawers and 
use one’s favorite sachet-powder. These 
pads or linings are very easily made by 
taking two strips the length and breadth 
of the drawers and interlining them with 
two sheets of cotton-wadding, between 
which the powder 1s placed. After the 
edges are sewed together the pads can be 
sewn through here and there with con- 
trasting colors of worsted, silk or baby- 
ribbon. If good powder be used the edor 
will last a long time and every garment 
will be nicely perfumed with it. The 
Commercial Advertiser tells us that society 
people are beginning to have their homes 
perfumed once a week by a bronzed mys- 
terious product of the East, whose pock- 


ets are filled with brown beans, strange 
fragrant shavings and bottles no larger 
than one’s thumb, who has suddenly 
sprung into an interesting ephemeral 
fame. He charges a good deal for his 
work, but when he leaves one’s home a 
vale of roses or a dell of heliotrope could 
not greet one’s senses more deliciously 
than the atmosphere of the rooms he has 
perfumed. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


How many women laugh on reading 
these words; and to read some of the 
trash one sees in different books and pa- 
pers it is not to be wondered at. But 
still if we cannot all be beautiful we can at 
least improve our appearance a trifle by 
trying to do so. Itis every woman’s duty 
t)» look as well as she can. If some 
women took a little more pains with their 
personal appearance, especially around the 
house, there might be fewer husbands at 
the clubs and more of them at home. No 
man should be blamed for getting tired 
of looking at a slovenly-appearing woman 
—a woman who never cares what she 
looks like except on stated occasions. Fix 
up a little, arrange your hair and spend 
a little time upon yourself before he comes 
home to dinner, and see how it will please 
him. Don’t imagine you cannot do this 
thing orthat because you are too old; that 
is allnonsense. There are no old ladies 
nowadays. With our athletic craze, bicy- 
cles and goodness knows what, we will all 
live to be a hundred. ‘ 
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First, of course, comes health, which af- 
ter all is our best beautifier. Keep well. 
This is, I know, easier said than done, but 
by perseverance we can improve our health 
as well as our looks. Take plenty of baths; 
they are all good, particularly a cold or 
tepid one in the morning before breakfast. 
Don’t have time? Why, it only takes ten 
minutes; every one can spare that much 
time forthe benefit of one’s health. Then 
take a hot bath before retiring, once a 
week, and rub well with sweet-oil or cocoa- 
butter. Thisis not only strengthening but 
really beautifying. Don’t forget your face, 
but rub it as well, and wipe off all oil that 
has not soaked into the pores. ‘Then see 
how well you will sleep. A very good 
sponge-bath is made by putting a few 
drops of benzoin or ammonia in the water. 

A good lotion for softening and whiten- 
ing the skin is as follows: 

One ounce of rose-water, 
Half ounce of glycerine, 
Twelve drops of carbolic acid. 

Rub this in well before retiring and wash 
off in the morning with tepid water and a 
few drops of benzoin. Be sure anddo not 
use too much of theacid, as it will take the 
skin off, and is also a very powerful poison. 
Glycerine used without an acid of some 
kind yellows the skin. 

There is no affliction more annoying 
than pimples, which often come from dis- 
ordered bleod or indigestion, and the only 
way of curing them is to remove the cause. 
There are a great many simple remedies 
which will help, if not permanently remove, 
the disagreeable trouble. Benzoin water 
is good. It 1s made of three ounces of 
orange-flower water, two ounces of co- 
logne, and one-quarter ounce of tincture of 
benzoin. It should be applied to the skin 
with a fine face-sponge. Another good 
wash for the same purpose is composed of 
fifteen grains of borax dissolved in an 
ounce of rose-water and a half ounce of 
orange-flower water. ‘This is very cooling 
to the skin. 


Never use ice-cold water on the face, as 
it will in time ruin the most perfect com- 
piexion. 


SOME USES OF SALT. 


A pinch of salt in lemonade greatly im- 
proves the flavor. 

Salt and water will remove the stains of 
axle-grease. 

Salt and water snuffed up the nose and 
used as a gargle is one of the best known 
remedies for catarrh. 

Salt and hot water is very good for bath- 
ing weak eyes. 

Salt and water will remove ink from a 
hard-wood floor. 

Salt will extinguish fire caused by over- 
turning fat on a hot stove, and in fact will 
put out most fires if used quickly. 

Almost every one knows of the bene- 
ficial results obtained by bathing in sea 
salt. ‘Taking a warm salt-water sponge- 
bath before retiring will almost always 
produce sleep, and a cold salt-bath before 
breakfast will add strength to the system. 
If one cannot stand the shock of cold 
water, have it tepid, and instead of a cloth 
or sponge use a piece of coarse flannel. 
The flannel causes friction and stimulates 
the circulation of the blood. 

Salt and water makes an excellent 
gargle for sore throat, and it is also good 
for cleaning the teeth and strengthening 
the gums. 

Salt put into rinse-water will prevent 
the colors in wash goods from running. 

Carpets can be made to look almost 
new by rubbing them with a solution of 
salt and water, and salt alone sprinkled on 
them before sweeping is useful 

A handful of salt put into the water in 
which cut flowers are kept increases its 
coldness and preserves the blossoms for a 
long time. 

‘ A pinch of salt dropped into the reser- 
voir of a lamp will cause it to burn very 
brightly. 

Soft and flabby skin gains firmness of 
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texture by the use of cold water to which 
has been added a little common salt. 

A sprinkling of salt, if used when the 
fire is hot, will remove clinkers from a 
grate. 


MANY WAYS OF USING APPLES. 


Apple Custard.—Take half a dozen tart 
apples, pare and quarter them and take 
out the cores. Put them in a baking-pan 
with half a cup of water and let them 
simmer over a slow fire. When they be- 
gin to get soft put them into a pudding- 
dish and sprinkle them with sugar. Beat 
three eggs with sugar enough to sweeten 
the pudding, mix them with a quart of 
milk, flavor with nutmeg and vanilla, and 
turn the custard over the apples. Bake 
from twenty to thirty minutes, or until the 
custard is firm. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—A pint of stewed 
apples, half a pint of cream or two ounces 
of butter, a quarter of a pound of pow- 
dered sugar, grated nutmeg, a tablespoon- 
ful of rose-water, a teaspoonful of grated 
lemon-peel. 

Directions: Stew your apples in as lit- 
tle water as possible, and not long enough 
for them to break or to lose their shape. 
Put them in a colander to drain and mash 
them with a spoon. If stewed too long 
or in too much water they will become 
tasteless. When cold, mix with them the 
nutmeg, rose-water, lemon-peel and two 
ounces of sugar. Stir the other two ounces 
of sugar with the butter or cream, then 
mix it gradually with the apples. Bake 
about half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Apple Jelly—Take apples, skin and 
all, if sound, core and cut in slices. Put 
them into a stew-pan with water enough 
to cover them. Boil gently till they will 
mash, then strain them through a jelly- 
bag. To every pint of liquid add one 
pound of sugar. Boil it for ten or fifteen 
minutes, then put into moulds. 

This jelly will keep a long time and is 
always handy to have. Do not squeeze 


the bag when straining, as then the jelly 
will not be clear. 

Apple Fritters.—Take four or five tart 
apples, pare and cut them in slices and 
soak them in sweetened lemon - juice. 
Make a batter of milk, an egg or two, and 
flour enough to thicken. Then put in the 
apples. Drop the batter by spoonfuls 
into very hot lard and fry to a delicate 
brown. Be careful to have some apple in 
each fritter. Serve with powdered sugar, 
or syrup made from granulated sugar and 
water, flavored with vanilla. Be sure the 
fat is hot enough before putting in the 
fritters, if not, they will soak the fat. 

Fried Apples.—Take any number of 
hard, sound apples, pare and cut in thick 
slices, dip in egg, then in fine bread- 
crumbs, and fryin hot lard. Drain, sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar, and serve them 
hot as a vegetable. 

Botled Apple Pudding.—Take any num- 
ber of apples, pare and cut up as for ap- 
ple-sauce, cover with water and stew until 
soft, then sweeten. Make a batter as if 
for dumplings with an egg, milk, flour, a 
little salt and baking-powder. When the 
apple-sauce is boiling pour in the mixture 
and cover close. Let it boil slowly until 
the pudding is cooked. Serve while hot 
with hard sauce. 

Apple Tapioca.—Use as many apples as 
desired, pare and core, leaving the apples 
whole. Put them into a pudding-dish, 
fill the hole in each apple with sugar, 
place a small piece of butter and a little 
cinnamon on the top of each. Then 
cover them with a half cupful of pearl 
tapioca (which has been soaked for an 
hour in a little milk) and a quart of milk. 
Serve cold with liquid custard or cream. 

Jellied Apples —Pare and core any num- 
ber of apples desired, cover with water and 
boil until soft. Be sure and remove them 
from the fire before they lose their shape. 
Then take the water they have been 
boiled in with sugar enough to make a 
thick jelly, and boil fifteen minutes. Pour 
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over the apples, and-serve when cold with 
whipped cream. 

Baked apples eaten with cream make a 
nice as well as a very healthy dessert for 
children. 

Escolloped Apples.—Put alternate layers 
of bread-crumbs and sliced apples, with 
sugar, bits of butter and spice or nutmeg 
in a pudding-dish, and have a thick layer 
of bread-crumbs, moistened with butter, 
on top. Use one-half cupful of sugar, 
one saltspoonful of cinnamon or nutmeg, 
and a little grated rind and juice of one 
lemon. For a three-pint dish bake one 


hour, or until the apples are soft and the 
crumbs brown. It will be necessary to 
cover the dish at first to avoid burning the 
top before the apples have had time to 
cook. 

Apple Souffiée.—Pare, core and slice a 
dozen sour apples, stew them with as 
little water as possible and one heaping 
cup of sugar. When soft whip till they 
are very creamy, add a little orange or 
lemon juice and the beaten whites of four 
eggs. Mix thoroughly and put into the 
oven to brown. Serve when cold with 
whipped cream. 


DAYBREAK AND NIGHTFALL. 
by John Tracy Jones. 


DAYBREAK. 


T HE sable blackness of the Night turned first into an ashen gray, 

The stars grew pale with sudden fright, then seemed to fade and die away. 
The shadows refuge sought beneath the oaks that in thé clearing grew, 
The roses trembling woke from sleep and from their petals shook the dew. 


Then Time let fall the bars that stood between the daytime and the night, 
And forth in royal splendor rode the Day God in his robes of light. 
The mountain-peaks were touched with fire, a rainbow trembled in the spray, 


Where dashed the water o’er the rocks. 


The robin sang—and it was Day. 


NIGHTFALL. 


The purple dusk with stealthy feet came tripping lightly o’er the plain, 
The Day grown weary sought her couch and blushes tinged the sky again. 
The sunset gates were opened wide upon their hinges and the light 
Streamed through them in a golden flood until it kissed the feet of Night. 


Then Time with trembling hands again let fall the sundown’s ebon bars, 
And through the opening there trooped into the sky a million stars ; 

The moon swept o’er the azure dome, a queen divine by her own right ; 
The robin tucked its head beneath its wing and slept—and it was Night. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


THE POEMS THAT NOBODY WRITES. 


Ou, many and fair in the work-a-day grind 

Are the songs that the generous hearts shall 
find; 

And oft shall they garner the dear delights 

Of the beautiful poems that nobody writes. 


The grip of the hand to the man who is down, 
That encourages hope ’neath Adversity’s frown; 
The patient endeavor to balance a wrong 

That a brother endures—each one is a song. 


The flower bestowed on the giftless child; 

The word of defence for a wretch reviled; 

The charity given where want invites— 

All these are the poems that nobody writes. 
—FRANK PUTNAM. 


GREAT GIRL. 


‘““GREATEST girl at our boarding-house you 
ever saw,” declared Quirkly, with a giggle. 
‘‘Never says what you expect her to say, and 
you'd be disappointed if she did, after hearing 
her. 

‘‘Dry-goods clerk sits opposite her, and asked 
the other day if she really thought there were 
bargains in the matrimonial lottery. ‘Of course 
there are,’ she answered, witha laugh. ‘I my- 
self have been marked down from 38 to 25.’ 

‘Old bachelor that sits next to her at the 
table spilled hisice-cream in her lap. She never 
screamed nor ran away, but effusively took him 
by the hand and congratulated him on the cool- 
ness of the entire proceeding. 

‘Dude boarder had the nerve to propose to 
her, and she took half an hour explaining to 
him how it was all she could possibly do to sup- 
port her mother and herself. Whenshe thought 
of taking on any more obligations she would 
certainly have another talk with him. The 
chump went around telling it, proud as a turkey 
gobbler. 

‘‘Real estate fiend wanted to sell her a lot for 
twice what it was worth. She closed the deal 
by offering to take half his commission and give 
him a quit claim to the lot. He still scratches 
his head and looks at her from the corners of 
his eyes.” 


QUESTIONERS. 


GREEN waves that perish on the rocks, 
What questions bring you to the shore 
That with a stolid silence mocks 
Your weakness evermore ? 


Like ours your ineffectual strife, 
The hope, the eager search, and then 
To find along the shore of Life 
Only the sea again. 
—FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN in the Bachelor of 
Arts. 


Mr. OLNEY is apparently prepared to hold 
Congress by the throat while Mr. Cleveland 
punches its eye out. 


CHANGES. 


WuHoo we first love, you know, we seldom wed, 
Time rules us all. And life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead; 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 


Much must be borne which it is hard to bear; 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 

God help us all! who need, indeed, His care, 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves his sheep. 


My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knees his earliest infant prayer, 
He has his father’s eager eyes, I know, 

And they say, too, his mother’s sunny hair. 


But wherhe sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and go, 
I think of one (heaven help and pity me!) 
Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 


Who might have been —ah, what I dare not 
think! 
We are all changed; God judges for us best. 
God help us do our duty, and not shrink, 
And trust in heaven humbly for the rest. 


But blame us women not, if some appear 
Too cold at times, and some too gay and 


light, 
Some griefs knaw deep, some woes are hard to 
bear, 
Who knows the past, and who can judge us 
right? 


Ah, were we judged by what we might have 
been, 
And not by what we are, too apt to fall! 
My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 
Those thoughts and me. In heaven we shall 


know all. 
—OwEN MEREDITH. 


THE WESTERN VIEWPOINT. 


Proressor: No other man ever essayed such 
tasks as were assigned to Hercules. 

STUDENT: How about Moody trying to convert 
New York ?—Detroit Free Press. 


, M. Witmark & Sons, New York, 
New Music. have.favored us with the follow- 
ing new compositions : 

‘“‘La Coronation,” Gavotte-Royal; ‘Lucy 
Loo,” a plantation song of love; ‘‘Sing On, 
Sweet Bird.” waltz song ; ‘‘ The Raccoon and 
the Bee,” coon song; ‘‘The Desert Way,” an 
Arabian love song ; ‘‘ Honey, Tell Me,” darky 
love-song and refrain; ‘‘Don’t You Love Me 
Just a Speck?” song and chorus; ‘‘ De Coon- 
ville Grand Cake Walk,” song and chorus; 
‘““Young America,” novelty song and refrain; 
‘Scatter Yaller Roses on De Way,” a matri- 
monial stir in colored sassiety ; ‘‘ Sweet Colleen 
Aroon,” ballad and refrain; ‘‘She’s Been a 
Mother to Me,” a story song, new and novel. 
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Advertising Department. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth, 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
COLIC, and isthe best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure toask for 
Mrs. inslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


. 
‘To introduce our great new illus- X 
trated 


Jewelry. Catalogue, we 

will send our handsome 189 =i 

solid Sterlin ¢ Silver Ring, 925-1000 fine, suitab e for Gen- 
tleman or Lady, any address, for TEN CENTS in’ 
stamps or silver, Send piece of paper size of ring wanted 
LYNN & CO., 48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE KROUSE, 


Brass Founder, 


Manufacturer of all Kinds of Brass Castings 
150-154 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Castings for Water-Meters, ‘Globe Valves, Dynamos, 
Motors. Phosphor Bronze. Heavy Castings. Estimates 
—— from Drawings. Pattern-Making, Brass-Fin- 
ishing. 


The Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


Are doing business at the 
old stand, making and sell- 
ing the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by a jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do the 
best work cheaply rather 
than to do the cheap work. 
Send for circulars, free. 
Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


11 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


All kinds of news- paper clippings and 
acquaintances names. $50 athousand. Par- 
ticulars forstamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. F.A., 304 W. 139th St.,N.Y. 


fi 
PL AYS or. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 


HOW A FARMER’S WIFE MAKES MONEY. 

Dear Editor :—I feel s0 happy I must tell you what 
I did. Hard times threw my husband out of work; 
interest on mortgage was due. I read Mrs. Lewis’ suc- 
cess, sent fora $5 Vapor Bath Cabinet. Its a wonder, 
greatest blessing humanity ever invented. First day I 
sold 6, in one month L made $119 profit and paid our 
Everybody, sick or well wants one. It furnishes 
Turkish or Medicated Vapor Baths at home, beautifies 
the skin, absolutely cures Colds, Rheumatism, La 
Grippe, Neuralgia, Malaria, Weakness and all Blood, 
skin and Kidney troubles. Any wife can do as I by 
writing H.World Mfg. Co., Columbus,0. Mrs. B=, 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 


Prof,.Fowler, Moodus,Cenn, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


are noted the world over fortheir size and beautiful 
coloring. For Ten Cents (silver or stamps) we will 
send one package each the following four ee 


large packet of German Show Mixed Pansies. 
One packet each Beet, Lettuce, Radish, Tomato, 
Turnip and Carrot for only Ten Cents. Catalogue and 
30 cent certificate free with any of the above offers. 
MAY & CO., Seed Growers, St. Paul, Minn. 


“THE STANDARD.” 


The only DRIPLESS Strainer 
in the world. 

No drip to soil table linen. 

No wire to clog spout. No fall- 
ing off. Beautifully nickel- 
plated. 

Sent to any address on receipt 

of price 25 cents. 


Standard Strainer Co., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N, Y. City. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


O'HARA WALTHAM DIAL CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


SPEX BIG MONEY IN SPECTACLES. — cat 
Optical Catalogue—just out, New goods. 
Cut prices. F. E. BAILEY, Chicago, LiL 


MARRIAGE PAPER with 1000 ads. of marriageable 
people, many rich ; lists of books, novelties, etc., 
free. Gunnel’s Monthly, Toledo, Ohio. 


No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send se. 


stamp for Catalogue. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., 


Drawer V, St. Joseph, Mich $2.50 and up 
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THE 


HOUS 


The Most Practical and Most Helpful Household Publication in America. 


THE HOUSEWIFE will, in 1897, continue its successful mission of teaching “Y: ™ 
keepers know enough,” ones not know too much," the best 
ways of d _ thing that is right and proper for them to do in the upbuildi 
home, which is practically the upbuilding of & Nation. ree ree 


Leading Features and Departments of The Housewife: 


ORIGINAL STORIES WOMAN'S WIT 
OCCASIONAL SERIALS, HOME CULTUR’ 
S WORTH KEEPING, FADS IN FANCY WORK, 
THE LITERARY WORLD, TEST RECI 
HELPS FOR MOTHERS, E AMUSEMENTS 
HINTS FOR THE NURSERY, SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS, 
HOW TO CARE FOR THE SICK, BEST WAYS ABOUT THE HOUSE, 
HYGIENIC ADVICE THE SERVANT PROBLEM, 
HINTS FOR THE TOILET, CHILDREN’S STORIES. 
FRESH FASHIONS, BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
the past, present and future contributors to THE HOUSEWIFE may be found the following names 1 
MARY E. WILKINS, ULIET CORSON, EMMA C. HEWITT, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, IRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, ALICE CHITTENDEN, 
MARIA PARLOA, CARRIE MAY ASHTON, ABBY MORTON DIAZ, 
MARION HARLAND, MRS. M. P. HANDY, LIZA R. PARKER, - 
KATE UPSON CLARK, MARY KYLE DALLAS, AGNES C. STODDARD, 
MARY C, HUNGERFORD, MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, HELEN T. CLARKE, 
ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, MARY A. DENISON, ELEANOR M. LUCAS 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, HELEN M. WINSLOW, MARGRET HOLMES BATES, 
BESSIE CHANDLER, MARY F. BUTTS, MARY LOWE DICKINSON 
AURA E. RICHARDS, HELEN CAMPBELL, ROSE HARTWICK THORPE, 

CLARA DOTY BATES, ABBY M. GANNETT, ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, DORA REED GOODALE, — ELIZA CHESTER ATWOOD, 
SUSAN HALE, LUCRETIA P. HALE, CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, DINAH STURGIS, ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, _ 
SALLY JOY WHITE, LUCY C. LILLIE, CORA STEWART WHEELER. ” 


In order to more thoroughly introduce THE HOUSEWIFE, we will send i i 
one year, together with an attractive book, for only SIXTY CENTS. Rie bee pid 
all by famous authors and are handsomely bound in at- 
tractive cloth covers, stamped in silver or ink, and some 
contain nearly 400 pages, 16mo. The list of books is as 
follows: 

An Original Belle. By E. P. ROE. 

A Border Shepherdess. A AMELIA E. BARR. 

Samantha at Saratoga. y JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 

The Stories of Three Burglars. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. 7 E. P. ROE. 

Barriers Burned Away _ By E. P. ROE. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By AMELIA E. BARR. 

Jan Vedder’s Wife. 77, AMELIA E. BARR. 

Elsie Dinsmore. By MARTHA FINLEY. 

A Young Girl’s Wooing. By E. P. ROE. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MACLAREN. 


Until quite recently these books have been obtainable 
only in higher-priced editions. Any one book and a sub- 
scription as specified above for only Sixty Cents, or any two 
books with the subscription for One Dollar. Remit by P.O. 
Order, or Express Money Order; stamps taken if either can- 
not be procured. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers, 
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4 Advertising Department. 


ave had a number of word contests in the past and prizes have been awarded fairly. The owner 
of every winning list has received prizes, and all to of Mr. In en 


Here t hey are $0.0—Dr. W. 94th st., New York City; M. Louisa Allen, Upper 
Villave arion, Mass.: West N. Y.; $10.00—Mrs. O. H. Coolidge, 93 Maple st., 
Rutland, ’ Vt. 3 $20.00— Mrs. ety , 7-4 Bu at Winfield, N. Y. This is our largest and best contest. We give 


900 61 Prizes, aggregating $500; 
a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. noth 
for prizes. Notrash. Here is our proposition. Who 


, G OLD the greatest number ol weeks from the 


can form 
letters in INSTRUCTION? You can make twent 
times than it gan in word, Use no language Enulish. Words spelled alike, with 


$l 

the word INST r second largest ; $25.00 for cach of the next three 
largest lists: v0 the three 00 of th. next three; $10.00 to 
each of the next nine, and $2.00 to each of the bm forty largest liste—sixty-one prizes 


in all to the Ter one largest lists. Don’t think vou -ould be one of these 
sixty-one? You will e oy the ie making of ‘he list. Why not trv for the first 
pri ize? @ above rewards" are given free and cy oomatierg- 


og you, to enter the contest: 4] send 25 cents ‘{money-order, silver 
for a three months’ trial subscription with your list of 
word Ss, and ore person a oe the 25 cents and a list of twenty 

guaranteed an extra present by, rotor mail (in IAN MACLAREN. 


Zine). 
BONNIE BRIER BUSH,” by the famous Ian Sedans. This book has attracted 
more attention in the United States than any book-of recent years. We give a come 
plete unabridged edition, handy size, finely printed. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case or money refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than April 20. The 
names and addresses of successful contestants will be printed in May issue, published 
a oy 25. Our publication has been established ten years. We refer you joan mercane 
agency for our standing, Make pear ro now. Address JAMES H. PLUMMER, 
Publisher, 9295-206 7 Temple Court Building, New York 


icycle Watch and , 


for 
\ 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED TO 60 DAYS. 


Watch is made by The Ansonia Clock Company 
and retails for $2.00. 


ADDRESS 


“WATCH” 


THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR, 
66 and 68 Centre Street, New York. 


j 
t i 
Al 
it } 
=== magazine, thirty-two to thirty-six pares, each page containing f yur : 
the lenge columng, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long anc 
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AMMUNI- SS 
TION \ 
with 
resist dirt is i 


Whether you write 
CLEANS,\ or send. or ask for 
{POLISH it,insist on getting 


SAPOLIO. 
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